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Statistical Account of Upper Canada, 
compiled with a View to a Grand 
System of Emigration. By Robert 
Gourlay. 3 vols. 8v0o. pp. 2009. 
London, 1822. 

We dare say that some of our readers 

will wonder how any person could write 

two thousand pages about a British co 
lony, and that colony—U pper Canada. 

We believe, however, that cupidity, 

the common vice of bookmaking, has 

had no influence on Mr. Gourlay, 
though vanity and a love of writing 
may have induced him to dwell on 
subjects relating to himself, for which | 
the public at large care very little. 

Mr. Gourlay is a gentleman, who, 

some four or five years ago, occupied 

no inconsiderable space in the newspa- | 
» on acconnt of some misunder- | 
standing he had with the Government | 
of Canada, almost at the very moment | 
| 





that he had gone to the colony. With 
that dispute and with Mr. Gourlay’s | 
plans of reform, we shall have nothing | 
to do; although we are persuaded | 
that reform in our colonies is very de- | 
sirable, and we admit that some of Mr. | 
Gourlay’s suggestions are worthy of | 
notice. Our attention shall be di- | 
rected to the first volume only, which | 
contains sketches of the Province of | 
Upper Canada, written chiefly by the 
inhabitants, and which, the author, 
assures us, contains the * best authen- | 
ticated statistical information ever | 
brought from America to England.’ | 

Canada was discovered in 1534, by | 
Jaques Cartier, who took possession of 
it in the name of his sovereign, the 
King of France; a colony was imme- 
diately formed, but, for nearly a cen- 
tury, it was unsuccessful. In 1629, the 
colony of Quebec, settled in 1608, was 
surrendered to the English, but was 
restored by treaty in 1632. Montreal 
was settled thirty years after Quebec. 
rom this time until 1759, Canada 
Femained in the possession of the 
French; the campaigns of Wolfe and 
Atoherst, however, wrested. it froin 
rem, and it became a British pro- 
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vince. Beyond this time, we do not | 
deem it necessary to pursue the history 

further, but shall proceed to its geo- 

graphical description ; and first cf Lake 

Superior:— 

‘ The magnitude of this lake justifies its 
name; itis the largest body of fresh water 
in the known world. Its computed length 
is 450 miles ; its circumference 1500 miles. 
The computation, however, of the extent 
of this and the other lakes, has not been 
formed upon very certain data. It con- 
tains a number of large islands, one of 
them reputed to be 100 miles long, and 40 
broad. ‘the two largest, Royal and Phi- 


'lipaux, are defined by the treaty to be on 


the United States’ side of the Jine. Its 
water is deep, pure, and so transparent, 
that the rocky bottom may be seen at a 
great depth. ‘The shores, in many places, 
are said to abound with copper ore and 
copperas: but I do not find that any sa- 
tisfactory assays have been made of the 
ore. The surrounding land is rocky, un- 
even, and unfit for cultivation. ‘The lake 
is supplied by many rivers, principally 
on its northern side, but none of very great 
length. 

‘The French had a schooner on this 
lake, which they burned on the surrender 
of Canada. It is now navigated by a numn- 
ber of vessels, and manv boats and ca- 
noes, which proceed coatwise from St. 
Marie’s Strait round to the Grand Portage, 
a distance of more than 500 miles. 

‘From various indications, it is believed, 
that the waters of this, as of the othe: 
lakes in general, have subsided some feet 


| below their original height. But they have 
' now (1815,) risen again several feet above 


their average level for a few years past. 
‘The outlet is at the eastern end of the 
lake, through the strait of St. Marie, which 
is about 40 miles in length. Near the 
head of it, are the Rapids usually called 
the Falls of St. Marie, in lat. 46° 31’ north, 
and long. 84° west. The strait is naviga- 
ble for boats and canoes, except at the 
falls, where, although it may be descend- 
ed with some difficulty and hazard, it can- 
not be ascended without the aid of locks. 
The portage is about two miles; at the 
foot of the falls i, a celebrated fishery, es- 
pecially for white fish. 
‘The Strait of St. Marie opensinto Lake 
Huron at its north western angle, near | 
which is the island of St. Joseph, where | 
the westernmost British garrison was es- | 
tablished after the upper po-ts were relin- 
guished to the United States. Itis a place | 


; Of no trade, resorted to by the Indians’ 





solely for the purpose of receiving their 
annual presents. 

About 40 wiles south, the Strait of Mi- 
chilimackinac, 15 miles in length, intro- 
duces the waters of Lake Michigan,which 
extends southerly, 260 miles into the 
United States. ‘lhe river Chicago, fall- 
ing into the south end of Lake Michigan, 
is navigable up to within four miles of the 
Kickapoo, a branch of the Illinois, a navi- 
gable stream of the Mississippi. From 
Green Bay,the western arm of Lake Mich- 
igan, boats can ascend the Fox River to 
within two miles of the Quiscousen, which 
enters the Mississippi three mies below 
Prairie de Chiens, leaving a portage of 
only two miles. 

‘The circumference of Lake Huron has 
been estimated at 1000 miles; but it is too 
irregular to admit of much precision, In 
teneth it reaches from Michilimackinac 
on the west, to Matchedash, now denomi- 
nated Gloucester Bay, on the east, where 
the waters of Lake Simcoe enter from the 
south east; near the northern coast there 
is a string of Islands, called Manitou or 
Manitoulin islands, regarded by the [ndi- 
ans with a degree of reverence, as the re- 
sidence of spirits. ‘The south shore is deep- 
lv indented with capes and bays. In the 
eastern part of it, the promontory of Ca- 
bot’s Head runs northerly half across the 
lake towards the Manitou Islands. Saga- 
num Bay stretches to the south west, §0 
miles inland, and is generally about 20 
miles wide. <A broader and longer bay, 
without any appropriate name, spreads 
down south, until it narrows into a channel 
called the river Sinclair, which runs south- 
erly to the lake of that name, an expan- 
sion of waters, 30 miles in length aod 
nearly as much in breadth, with several 
islands in it.’ 

In the Chippawa River were formerly 
some mills, called Bridgewater Mills, 
which were burnt down by the Ameri- 
can troops, after Luudy’s brave bat- 
tle:— 

‘Where one of the Bridgewater Mills 
stood, near the place of the flume, there 
iy a burning spring, known before the mill 
was erected and now open to view, It 
emits a vapour of some bituminous orcom- 
bustible quality. A candle applied near 
the water excites a flame, which burns for 
some minutes. ‘The blaze is clearly per- 
ceptible in the day time, and ts said to be 
much more visiblein the night. It is also 
said, by those who have made experiments 
inore leisurely than [I had an opportunity 
of witnessing, that it will produce such @ 
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e | : 
degree of heat as to cause water placed, ¢ That portion of the cataract which lies 


over it, in a suitable vessel steam and 


even to boil.’ 


», to 


Our author gives an interesting de- 
scription of the Falls of Niagara, from 
which we shall make an extract :-— 

‘From the high banks you have various 
but partialandimperfect views of the Falls. 


ry. . ° 
lo see them advantageously, it is neces- | 


sary to go down a muddy, winding, weedy 
ravine, to the Table Rock, nearly 100 feet 
lower than the upper bank. ‘This rocky 
platform spreads to the extent of a quarter 
of an acre or more. It projects over the 
cavern below the cataract, and runs up to 
the side of the precipice, which you can 


the water a few feet above it. It is nearly 
on a level with the top of the mass of wa- 
ter immediately above the great pitch. It 


Is supposed to be a part of the very ledge 


over which the water is precipitated. but 
which is worn down a number of feet be- 
low its original level, 

‘The Table Rock is checkered with a va- 
riety of seams and fissures, some of them 
wite enough to admit a man’s hand. ti- 
numerable names and initials of visitors are 
inscribed of it, many of them with the 
dates of their visits. ~ 

‘By a plumb line Jet down over its 
edge, it has been ascertained to be 172 
feet high. [It requires some fortitude to 
venture to the margin and look down into 
the alyss beneath. 

“The Table Rock has been esteemed the 
most eligible position for viewing the cata- 
ract. In some respects it is; but the stu- 
pendous object is too near to have its full 
effect. Besides, it is not sufficiently in 
front. ‘The still house, on the same level, 
but further down the brink of the river, is 
iu better station, being more distant and 
less lateral. No description or drawing 
can give an adequate idea of this wonder 
of nature, 

‘The sheet of falling water is divided 
by an island called Goat Island, which ex- 
tends from the precipice halfa mile up- 
ward, and has a sand bar extending still 
higher up, by means of which, in seasons 
of low water, the island is approachable 
from the east shore. At the foot of this 
island are several rocks, lying scattered 
near the edge of the water, as if they had 
been broken olf and tumb!ed down from 
the ledge. 

‘The main volume of water is west of 


) iN island, and of the American fall, appears 
approach so near as to wash your hands in) pearly in a continued straight line. 


observed certain stripes which looked like 





spherical figures, which burst and spread, 


the island. The ledge is there worn, by | 


the force of the stream, into a curve re- 
sembling the shape of a horse shoe: from 


which circumstance it has acquired the | 


name of the Horse Shoe Vall. 
the shoe, however, is now an angle, rather 
thana curve, but the inhabitants and early 


‘of the falls. 


‘The toe of | 


visitors affirm, that it was formerly more. 
round, and bas gradually assumed its pre- ’ 


sent angular fori within their recollection. 
‘he ledge of this fall is also worn so deep, 
that the sheet of water passing over it ts 
supposed to be at least 10 feet taicher than 
ou the other fall, 


‘there isa stupendous vortex, known by the 


east of the island, is called the American 
or Fert Schtosser Fall. ‘he last name is 
derived from a settlement on the eastern 
shore, which, though never much fortified, 
has long been known as Fort Schlosser. 

‘The eastern limb of the island ts sepa- 
rated into a little island, by a small chan- 
nel of water passing through and forming 
a distinct spout. “This narrow cascade has 
been dignitied with the name of the 
Montmorency Fall, in allusion to the ce- 
iebrated cataract of that name just below 
Quebec, 

‘To a spectator standing on the Table 
Rock,or at the still-house, the ledge of the 


But | 


ridges, inthe falling mass of water, dis- 
tinguishable by dilferent lines of colours | 
ranning from the top to the bottom 
Whence I concluded that the ledge must 
be serrated; and [afterwards found that, 
when viewed from the eastern bank, it is 
Clearly seen to be indented and somewhat 
curved, 

‘The width of the river at the falls, in- 
cluding the islands and following the cur- 
vatures of the ledge, may beamile, though 
adirect line across would be considerably 
short of that distance. 

‘The eastern fall appears to the eye 
about a quarter as wide as the western ; 
but probably does not discharge a tenth 
part of the water. 

‘ The perpendicular height of the ledge 
of the Horse Shoe fall, is 150 feet ; that 
of the Fort Schlosser Fall more than 160. 
The water, however, does not fall perpen- 
dicularly. It is governed by the general 
law of projectile bodies, and descends ina 
parabolic curve, 

‘The chasm below the falls is 200 feet 
deep, and not half a mile wide: and, fur- 
ther down, it becomes still narrower. 

‘ Viewed from any station, the colour of 
the falling water varies in different points 
It is white, yellow, brown, 
blue, and green of various shades, accord- 
ing to the angles of vision. 

‘The dashing, whirling, and agitation in 
the gulf, into which the water is precipi- 
tated, are indescribable. ‘The foam rises 
in various and perpetually varying columns. 
Near the western border it ascends in 


and are succeeded by new spheres, exhi- 
biting variations of all the prismatic co- 
lours. The mist rises into a cloud, which 
moves withthe wind. ‘The spray descends 
like a misty shower of rain. ‘The area on 
which it falls, varies according to the di- 
rection of the wind. In the winter it is 
said to be congealed on the trees and 
bushes, so as to exhibit a beautiful crystal- 
line appearance.’ 
‘About three miles below the falls 
name of the whirlpool, formed by the sud- 
den turn of the siver round a bluif!. ‘The 





water is agitated to such a degree, thata 
mist arises, which can be seen at a consj- 
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derable distance. ‘Trees and sticks ¢f 
timber are whirled round, and aloes 
erected on one end, then turned and 
plunged again into the foaming eddy, 

‘The chasin or bed of the river y 
walled by steep irregular cliffs, nearly ws 
quite perpendicular, and in some place; 
even jutting over. Tt extends more thay 
seven miles northward tothe slope, frou 
the upper to the lower country; the 
former being on a level with the binks 
Lake Erie, the latter with those of Ontario, 
On the brink of this slope, at Queenston 
Heights, the traveller has a prospect Jess 
sublime, but more beautiful than that of 
the falls. In front to the north is the Op. 
tario, expanding its shores like asea, The 
intervening space of seven miles has the 
appearance of a long meadow, through 
which the Niagara tlows with a lively 
current, making two elbows on each sive 
in its meandering course to the lake. |) 
a valley at his feet, on the left bank of the 
river, he sees the village of Queenston ; oy 
the right bank, the village of Lewistown, 
The river appears to issue from a cavern, 
the mouth and sides of the chasm being 
concealed from the view. 

‘This most extraordinary chasm_ has 
many strong indications of having been 
excavated by the ection of the water, 
peuring down the precipice, washing 
away the earth, and undermining and 
wearing off the rocks. Probably the ca- 
taract commenced at this spot, being 
formed by the nataral slope of the country, 
which here crosses the river. By the in- 
cessant operations of ages, it has pro- 
gressed upwards to its present site. [his 
has become the prevailing belief of the 
inhabitants, the oldest of whom think they 
can perceive some progress in their time.’ 

{ ; | 

The soil and climate of Upper Ca 
nada are very favourable to agricul 
ture ;-— 

‘The gardens produce, in abundance 
melons, cucumbers, squashes, and all the 
esculent vegetables and reots, that ate 
planted in them. ‘Phe potatoe, that mot 
valuable of all roots, for the use bothol 
main and beast, finds a congenial and pro 
ductive soil. Bh 

‘The country is not free from noxious 
weeds. Among others there are two spe 
cies of thistles; one of them indigeno 
which is prevalent inthe United Statesals0; 
the other, not a native of this pen 
but brought up from Lower — 
among seed oats and pease, or some ot : 
grain. It has already spread very 8° 
rally, except in the western list ricts. 
has, likewise, passed from Canada hat 
the United States, where it has rece!’ . 
the name of the Canadian ae “I 
now known by that name even the 
is of a smaller leaf and stalk than . 
commion thistle, and is not so easil¥ ay 
cated. It is very troublesome, epee a 
in grain; but grass overpowers it, 
gradually roots it out. 

‘An English gentleman of scie 
has resided here twenty years, 

nion that it is the proper thistle 


nce; who 
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rope, brought over in seed from France, 
first into Lower Canada, and thence into 
the Upper Province.’ rh 
From the twelfth Sketch, which is 
devoted to animals of the forest, we se- 
lect u few passaves ; the first is a de- 
scription of an animal of the same spe- 
cies as that now exhibiting in London, 
under the name of the bonassus :— 
‘The bison is an animal of the western 
regions, scarcely known in the inhabited 
districts. Le is of the cow kind, cloven- 
hoofed, ruminating, gregarious, and very 
large, weighing, in some instances, two 
thousand pounds, shy and fearful of man, 
unless wounded, when be turns upon his 
hunters and becomes dangerous.  Ilis 
colouris brown. fle bas two short, black, 
round horns, with a wide space between 
their bases. His shoulders are elevated, 


and the depth from the withers to the! 
He tapers | 


brisket is proportionally great. 
away behind to a comparatively diminu- 
tive size. His tail is about a foot long, 


and naked, except a tuft at the end; its | 
legs short and thick; his neck, forehead, | 


chin, and dewlap, covered with long flocks 


of woolly hair; and, in the winter, the! 


hair on his body is long and shaggy, al- 


though shorter and more smooth in sume | 


mer.’ 

‘Tie Canadian porcupine is about two 
feet long, and fifteen inches in height, 
covered with long brown hair, intermixed 
on the back, sides, and t:il, with stiff 
spines or quills of a white colour, tipped 
with black, about four inches long, as 
thick in the middle as a wheat straw, but 
smaller at the roots, and tapering to a 
sharp point at the ends. His legs are 


short, and his claws so sharp that he can | 
climb trees, which he does for security, | 
and also to eat the bark and balsam of the | 
When attacked and unable to reach | 


fir. 


atree, he turns his nose down, and coils 


hinself together so as to present only the | 


qeny part of his body to the assailant. 
he quills are easily loosened and scatter- 
edaround; but the vulgar notion that he 
shoots them is unfounded. 
sort of barb, which renders them difficult 
to be extracted, when thev have penetrat- 
ed the body of any animal. The Indians 
make use of the quills for ornaments; and 
the flesh is an agreeable and wholesome 
meat. 

‘The skunk is of the same genus with 
the pole-cat, 
Species. His weight is six or seven pounds, 

s hair long aad white, with long spots or 
stripes of black on the sides; his tail 
bushy, like that of the fox. He lives in 
the woods and hedges, but often burrows 
under barns and out houses. While un- 
disturbed, he emits no disagreeable odour 
or effluviam, and may remata a long time 
Under the floor of a stable, for instance, 
without being perceived ; but when assail- 
ed or pursued, he ejects, by way of de- 
face, a subtle penetrating fluid, of a 
musky but intolerable scent, which infects 


he a: : ne 
Ae air fora considerable distance round, 


They havea! 


but of a different and smaller | 


| ty-iwoe papers, 


and repels a dog, or any other pursuing 
eneiny. Ifa drop of it lights upon a per- 
son’s clothes it is grievously offensive, and 
extremely difficult to be expunged. Not- 
withstanding the opinion which once pre- 
vailed, it is ascertained by anatomical dis- 
section, that this fluid is altogether dis- 
tinct from the urine. It is contained in 
bags situated in the posterior part of the 
body, and surrounded by circular muscles, 
in such a manner, that, by their constric- 
tion, it is forced out with great velocity 
and violence.’ 

‘The flying squirrel has beenseen here, 
but is rare. ‘Jhis singular creature is 
about six inches long, of a russet grey on 
the back, and white on the under parts, 
and has a sort of wings composed of the 
skin or membrane extended between his 
fore and hind legs; by means of which 
_he buoys himself up in the air, and, with 
'aleap, sails to a considerable distance, as 
| from tree to tree, or from one bough to 
| another of the same tree.’ 

( To be continued ) 
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Evenings in Autumn; 
| Essays, Narrative and Miscellaneous. 

By Nathan Drake, M.D. 2 vols. 

Post 8vo. pp. 679. London, 1822. 
Dr. Drake is so well known to the 
public by his previous productions, 
that we might spare ourselves the for- 
mality of an exordium, and introduce 
him with as litthke ceremony as Mr, 
Mathews introduces himself to his an- 
'dience at the English Opera House ; 
therefore § Dr. Drake’—* the public’ — 
‘the public—* Dr. Drake.’ 

‘There are few writers of the present 
day whose works are so instructive and 
entertaining, and noue more chaste in 
their execution or laudable in their ob- 
_ ject, than the essays of Dr. Drake; and, 
| we believe, no one has sat down to read 
si of his papers that has not risen 





either amused better informed, 
The *Evenings in Autumn’ may be 
considered as a companion to the * Wine 
ter Nights,’ of which we spoke very 
highly some eighteen months «ago; 


or 


a Series of 





—_—— 





‘there is the same mixture of essays, | 


parrative and critical, the same caadid 


‘and liberal estimate of the literary or 


poeticul talents of some of his cotem- 
poraries, which prove the amiableness 


| of his disposition, and shew that, so far 
from feeling the least spark of jealousy, 


he would always ‘ be the first true merit 
to befriend.’ This work contains twen- 
The first, which is in- 
troductory, is a beautiful essay * on 
the influence of autumual scenery over 
the mind and heart.’ Eaght papers 
are devoted to an interesting tale, tti- 
tled ‘The Valley of the Rve.’ 


nard Barton, the Quaker poet, has two 





Papers ; Avthur Clifford’s "Lixall po- 
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etry, two; * Yamoyden,’ an American 
tale, two. There are three essays on 
the blindness of Homer, Ossian, and 
Milton; two on the character and writ- 
ings of Sir Thomas Browne, one on a 
poem by Mr. Hilhouse, of New York ; 
and a concluding essay on social wore 
ship. The first that we shall notice 
isa critique on Mr. Bernard Barton's 
poems, In which Dr. Drake contrasts 
the strong religious feeling which per- 
vades this author’s works, with those 
productions which disgrace poetry by 
their violation of the rules of morality ; 
and, having expressed our own good 
opinion of Mr. Barton’s muse, we are 
happy to find it confirmed by a gentle- 
man of such acknowledged taste and 
discernment as Dr. Drake, who says,— 


‘The leading character of Mr. Barton's 
poetry is not that which can be properly 
designated by the epithet descripiive ; yet, 
scattered over every portion of the work, 
is to be found imagery vigorously conceiv- 
ed, and distinctly and vividly brought out. 
Of the pieces more peculiarly rich in this 
province of the art, may be mentioned 
the ‘Valley of Fern;” ‘ Playford;” 
‘¢ Verses on seeing a Sketch of an old 
Gateway ;”’ and * Leiston Abbey ;” but 
these, delightfully as they abound in 
touches worthy of the pencil of Poussin 
or Claude, are mingled with so much of 
whatappeals directly to the heart, as to 
claim their character almost exclusively 
from their power of impression on the 
moral feelings. 

‘ Sentiment, indeed, in the best and no- 
blest acceptation of the term, as including 
many of the most awful and interesting 
truths which belong both to our present 
and our future state of existence, and ex- 
pressed with a simplicity which endears 
all that it wishes to enforce, forms the pro- 
minent feature of Mr. Barton’s book; and 
it is one on which, as beyond all others of 
incalculable importance, [ would fix, for 
some little time, the attention of my read- 
ers. 

‘ Placed in a world of exquisite beauty, 
yet surrounded with a thousand evils, the 
consequences of his transgression, 
man is called to pass his transient day in 
gratitude, humility, and sorrow,—feelings 
which prepare the heart as well for the 
proper enjoyment of what is truly valuable 
on earth, as for that more perfect happi- 
ness which may await us in another worid. 
tt is, indeed, by this bond of similarity, 
that the present life becomes indissolubly 
connected with that better one which is 
for the emotions which have 
sprung here from a just contemplation of 
the beauties and beneficence of creation, 
shall not die; they shall live bevond the 


forms to which they owe their Qurth, aud 
, 


OW 


Avain,— 
‘But, of ailthe objects which nature pre- 
sents to our view, there is none compara- 
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ble, in point of grandeur and sublimity, to 
the ocean. Whether beheld in a state of 
quiescence, or under the aspect of com- 
nrotion, it is alike productive of thoughts 
which agitate and dilate the soul with awe, 
and fear, and wonder. At rest, how deep 





its solitude, how boundless its immensity ; | ; abet 
/not impaired by this misfortune; but 


and when, like a giant refreshed from 
slumber, it rises in its might, how wild, 


how horrible, how overwhelining does its | 
sensations with 


strength appear! The 
which its contemplation fills the soul, ne- 
cessarily lead the mind to that Everlast- 
ing Being who made it what it is; who is 
said, in the language of inspiration, to hold 
its vast depths ‘‘ in the hollow of his 
hand,” and whose spirit still “‘ moves upon 
the face of its waters.”’ 

‘To express the feelings and concep- 
tions to which such an object and its asso- 
ciations lead; to paint the crowding and 
tumultuary ideas, the visions of glory and 


kindle on our imaginaticns, and burn with- 
in Our souls, on this occasion; which melt 


It has, notwithstanding, been attempted 
by many, but, as might be concluded, by 
few with success. Among the number, 
however, who have risen from the effort 
undefeated, we may now, I am happy to 
add, enroll the name of Barton, whose 
poem, intitled “ The Sea,” is one of the 
most beautiful in his collection ; and it is 
so, because it has given the impression of 
this magnificent element on the mind, 
with a truth and energy of feeling which 
have seldom been surpassed.’ 


From the critique on ‘ Yamoyden, a 


tale of the wars of King Philip, by the | 
late Rev. James Eastburn, M. A. and | 


his friend,’ we shall make but one ex- 
tract of two stanzas, which, Dr. Drake 
truly observes, is ‘a fascinating little 
sketch’:— 
‘Woman! blest partner of our joys and woes! 
Even in the darkest hour of earthly ill, 
Untarnished yet, thy fond affection glows, 
Throbs with each pulse, and beats with every 
thrill! 
Bright o’er the wasted scene, thou hoverest 
still, 
Angel of comfort to the failing soul ; 
Undaunted by the tempest, wild and chill, 
That pours its restkess and disastrous roll, 
O’er all that blooms below, with sad and hollow 
howl! 
‘ Wien sorrow rends the heart, when fev’rish 
pain 
Wrings the hot drops of anguish from the 
brow, 
To sooth the soul, to cool the burning brain, 
O, who so welcome and so prompt as thou! 
The battle’s hurried scene and angry glow,— 
The death-encircled pillow of distress,— 
The lonely moments of seg]uded woe,— 
Alike thy care and constancy confess, 


Alike thy pitying hand, and fearless friendship 
bless !° 


It is, perhaps, scarcely worth notic- 
ing, that, although Mr. Eastburn is 


_ed either his prose or his poetry, 


claimed as an American poet, yet he 
‘as born in London. 

In the essays on the blindness of 
Homer, Ossian, and Milton, Dr. Drake 
not only expresses an opinion that the 
intellectual powers of the poets were 


he goes further, and says— 

‘That the intellectual powers of Milton 
were expanded and invigorated by the 
firm belief which he entertained, that his 
loss of vision was more than made up to 
him by gifts of a higher nature, must be 
the conviction of every one who has studi- 
He de- 


lights to ensmerate the great and good 


| whose infliction of blindness appears to 


have been thus compensated, and he de- 
rives from their history a grateful and en- 


during source of foititude and consolation. 
; Why,” savs he, * should [ not beara 
infinity, of rapture and devotion, which | 


calamity, which every man’s mind should 


be disciplined, on the contingency of its 
' happening, to bear with patience ; a cala- 
Us into tears orthriil us with a shuddering | 
delight; must be, even to the most exalt- | 
ed talent, a work of difficulty and danger. | 


mity, to the contingency of which every 
man, by the condition of his nature, is ex- 
posed ; and which I know to have been 
the lot of some of the greatest and the best 
of my species? Among those, I might 
reckon many of the wisest of the bards of 
remote antiquity, whose loss of sight, the 
Gods are said to have compensated with 
far more valuable endowments; and whase 
virtues mankind held in such veneration, 
as rather to choose to arraign Heaven it- 
self of injustice, than to deem their blind- 
ness as proof of their having deserved it.” 

‘We may, indeed, advance a step fur- 
ther, and affirm, that to the blindness of 
Milton, we are indebted for a large portion 
of that hallowed and exalted imagination, 
which has stamped upon his later poetry, 
acharacter of such peculiar and transcend- 
ant excellence ; for it was the happy lot 
of Milton to be firmly persuaded, that, as 
one result of his privation of sight, he was 
blessed with a more intimate communica- 
tion with the Deity, and that his exterior 
darkness was more than compensated by a 
mental illumination, emanating from the 
very source and fountain of light. 

‘To the influence of this persuasion, 
therefore, I have no doubt, may be ascrib- 
ed much of what distinguishes the poetry 
of Milton from that of any other writer; 
that more than mortal enthusiasm, as it 
were ; that fervour, approaching to inspir- 
ation; that meekness, tenderness, and sub- 
limity of devotion, which seems to co:.duct 





us, as by assured and steady steps, to the 
‘throne of God himself! 
‘ For it should be recollected, that the 





profession of this belief, of this peculiar 
| favour of Heaven vouchsafed to the blind, 
| isnot with Milton the impulse of a merely 
heated imagination, but is insisted upon in 
his prose works, with an earnestness and 
| seriousness of assertion which cannot but 
_ be attributed to satisfied and absolute con- 
| viction. ‘Than the following passage from 
the Defensio Secunda, nothing can, indeed, 
be more full and declaratory of his opi- 
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nion on the subject ; nor, in point of et). 
ergy of language or awful grandeur of 
sentiment, is It laferior, more especially jy 
its close, to any portion of his works, ‘not 
even excepting his celebrated address to 
Light, in the opening of the third book of 
Paradise Lost. 

«« J feel it no source of anguish,” he 
reinarks, ‘* to be associated with the blind 
the afilicted, the infirm, and the mourners: 
since | may thus hope, that Lam more ip. 
mediately under the favour and protection 
of my dread Father. The way to the 
greatest strength, an Apostle has assured 
us, lies through weakness: let me then be 
of all men the weakest, provided that jy. 
mortal and better vigour exert itself with 
an efficacy proportioned to my infirmity, 
provided the light of God’s countenance 
shine with intense brilliance upon my 
darkness. Then shall IL at once be mod 
feeble and inost mighty, completely blind 
and thoroughly sharp-sighted. O may 
this weakness insure my consummation, 
my perfection; and my illumination arise 
out of this obscurity. In truth, we blind 
men are not the lowest objects of the care 
of Providence, who deigns to look upon 
us with the greater affection and benigni- 
ty, as we are incapable of looking upon any 
thing but himself. ‘ Woe to those that 
mock or hurt us, protected as we are, and 
almost consecrated from human injuries, 
by the ordinances and favour of the Deity; 
and involved in darkness, not so much 
from the imperfection of our optic pow- 
ers, as from the shadow of the Creator's 
wings—a darkness, which he frequently 
irradiates with an inner and_ far superior 
light?’ ” 

“* This is a quotation which certainly un 
veils the mind and creed of Milton on the 
topic of his blindness, in a manner more 
clear and decisive than any other passage 
which can be extracted from his writings; 
and it leads irresistibly to the canclusion, 
that, however deplorable, in a merely per 
sonal and domestic point of view, his pt 
vation may be deemed, it was nevertheless 
essentially contributive to the perfectib 
lity of his genius as the poet ol Paradise 
Lost.’ 

‘ The Valley of the Rye,’ which . 
have already mentioned as a very plens 
ing tale, contains an account of —_ 
Villiers, the dissipated Duke of Buck 
Ingham, in which some mis-statemel® 
of his biographers are corrected ; sf 
ticularly the account of his duel # 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, when, as oat 
mon report had made it, the Coe. 
held the Duke’s horse in the bane 
page. In conclusion, we may one 
that we have been so well please 4 
Dr. Drake’s ¢ Winter Nights, a 
‘ Evenings in Autumn,’ that yin 
he will not long delay giving Us s! a 
volumes for Spring and Summer, u 
thus render all the seasons of the 7” 
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A Journal of a Visit to some Parts of 


Ethiopia. By George Wadding- 


ton, Esq. 
(Continued from p. 244.) 

Mr. WADDINGTON gives a particular 
account of the temples and other anti- 
quities of Djebel el Berkel, with some 
engravings, to which his deseription 
refers. Here the remains of seven or 
eight stone buildings may still be 
traced, some of which are actually ex- 
cavated in the rock ; there are also the 
bases or parts of the shafts of thirty- 
four pillars, varying from two feet two 
juches to two feet five tnches in diame- 
ter; many of them scarcely appear 
above the level of the sand, which con- 
ceals the rest of the colonnade. One 
of the temples has six chambers, of va- 
rious sizes and forms :— 


‘The temple is, on the whole, about 
four hundred and fifty feet long, including 
the thickness of the walls, and one hundred 
and fifty-nine feet wide; but is unfortu- 
nately so much ruined, as to retain no- 
thing of its ancient grandeur and beauty, 
and to have required several examinations 
to enable me to form the ground-plan, 
which is given with some diffidence. Of 
two facts only respecting it do I feel cer- 
tain: that its present remains are the work 
of very different, and probably distant, pe- 
riods; and that, even inthe composition of 
those parts (such as the propylon and ex- 
terior wall), which belonged indisputably 
to the original building, many stones were 
employed, which had been taken from 
some more ancient edifice. The disco- 
very of a sculptured stone among the mor- 
farin the middle of the thick outer wall 
proves this point, while the extreme irre- 
gularity of the foundations of the walls and 
position of some of the columns leave no 
doubt of the other. Whether these ano- 
malous parts have been additions, or whe- 
ther they were parts of some older temple 
left to stand as chambers in the larger one 
erected on its site, remains uncertain; the 
existence of the dotted wall, and the de- 
‘lations from regularity in the direction 
of the outer wall, incline me to the latter 
opinion, ‘The propyla aré much ruined, 
and even the entire portions of them are 
rough and extremely decomposed, resein- 

‘ng more nearly the front of the temple 
of Seboua than any other remains of Nu- 
bia or Egypt. ; 

‘Some parts of figures may still be 
ced on the inside of the second portail, 
a i Most inexplicable confusion; the 
rc one appears in the place which 
Sih Recessarily to be occupied by the 
ca one above it; and legs and 
dimaet to be distributed with equal 
peer ad : a ; all, however, are so 
eS Getaced, that | had rather be- 
than that por gn have been deceived, 
vend _ Piz: ha ysurdities have been al- 
mn isgrace one of the noblest build- 
8 ever erected, Onc figure, the divie 


tra 


] 





| nity, six or eight feet in height, is very 


discernible, and suffictent to prove that 
the wall has not been eutire/y composed of 
old materials thrown negligently together, 
as might otherwise have been suspected. 

j the granite pedestals are extremely 
wel sculptured, as are some broken 
sphinxes lying in different parts of the 
ruins. ‘The statues which have orna- 
mented this temple, may still be buried 
under the ruins, and would be found near 
the pedestals where they have stood. We 
saw nothing whence we could decide, with 
any certainty, to what divinity the temple 
was dedicated. 

‘There is part of a ruined wall, of no 
great antiquity, at the distance of two hun- 
dred and ten feet to the S. E. of the en. 
trance; and, three hundred feet east of the 
wall, is a piilar, eleven feet two inches in 
height and seven feet nine inches in cir- 
cumference.’ 

There is another temple consisting 
of six chambers, four of which are ex- 
cavated in the solid rock. In these 
chambers there are several pillars, and 
the walls are ornamented with scu!p- 
tures of Jupiter Ammon, Isis, Apis, 
and Osiris :— 

‘About a hundred yards south of this 
temple is a large Arab burial- ground, in 
the middle of which is a four-sided inclo- 


sure, uncovered, and = containing four 
graves; the walls are built of stones 


brought from the ruins, and those appear 
to have been selected, on which the sculp- 
tures are least defaced, and the colours 
most fresh and brilliant. On one is avery 
fine head, of a bright yellow ; others are 
inscribed with Arabic letters, mixed with 
the hieroglyphics. 

‘This place had been the habitation of 
a saint, and his corpse was then lying at 
the door; it had been slightly covered 
with sand, but the jackals had discovered 
and dragged it out, and torn and in part 
devoured it. I scattered a little earth 
over it superstitiously and uselessly, for 
the earth was removed in the night, and 
the wild beasts renewed their revels.’ 

There are also seventeen pyramids, 
some of which are reduced to shapeless 
ruins. “The base of the largest is only 
eighty-one feet square. The fifth py- 
ramid is the most perfect and interest- 
ing; it bas a flat roof, aud is orna- 
mented with sculptures :— 


‘A part of the wall at the end has been 
so carved as to have the appearance of a 
door facing the entrance, and leading into 
the body of the pyramid. ‘This has, in 
some age or other, excited the curiosity 
or the avarice of the natives, andthey have 
forced out some stones from the wall 3 in- 
stead of an entrance intothe interior of the 
building, they have discovered only the so- 
lid pyramid ; to which, when completed, 
the portico had been added, as a chapel, 
to consecrate the whole. The pyrainids 
themselves are not sculptured, and, to 


judge from the architecture and the mate- 
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rials employed (a very fine sand-stone), 
[ can see no reason to believe, that these 
little temples are of a later age than the 
tombs to which they are attached. The 
sacred boat appears sculptured over the 
false door. On the right side, at the fur- 
ther extremity, is the figure of the divi- 
nity seated on a stool, which is supported 
by alion. Jn his right hand ts a bow, re- 
seinbling that of the fugitives in the exca- 
vated temple of Kalabshe, and other tein- 
ples, I believe, both of Nubia and Egypt. 
What he holds with the bow was not quite 
intelligible to us; it may, perhaps, be a 
musical instrument. ‘The branch in his 
left hand resembles that of the paim, 
while the leaves on it are those of the 
doum tree. ‘The small winged figure 
stands behind him in the same situation, 
and of the same size as in the portico of 
the third pyrainid. A small figure is pre- 
senting an offering to the divinity, behind 
which is a number of smaller ones, bring- 
ing branches, such as are represented in 
the hand of the god, and hares, and vases, 
and birds. Some of them are female, and 
havea kind of stool before them, on which 
they are performing some labour. ‘The 
principal tigures on the left side are near- 
ly the same as those on the other, and the 
smaller ones are chietly representations of 
women, stooping at their employments 
over the stools described. ‘There are also 
bending figures on the other side, but, in 
general, more slightly inclined. ‘The 
whole has been painted. ‘I’his portico re- 
minded us much of the chief tomb at 
Eilythyia, in Upper Egypt; and, though 
much inferior in the variety and interest 
of the subjects represented, does not at all 
yield in the style of their execution, which 
is more easy and graceful. ‘lhe refusal 
of the Pasha to allow us to employ any 
workinen about the pyramids prevented 
us from clearing out the sand from this 
portico; for, though not so completely 
choked up as the others, there remained 
still sufficient to render our examination 
of it very laborious.’ 

At El Bellal, about six or seven miles 
higher up than Dyebel el Berkel, there 
are the remains of nearly forty pyra- 
mids of various sizes, which appear to 
be of higher antiquity than those we 
have mentioned. The consideratiou 
of these antiquities leads our author ine 
to a disquisition ov the religion of Etlui- 
opia, which is very ably written. He 
suys,— 

‘The age of kings and priests was pre- 
ceded in Egypt, as in Greece, by those of 
gods and of herges, which were of course 
represented to Herodotus, and believ- 
ed by their worshippers, to be indigenous ; 
so, those introduced, at a much later pe- 
riod, from Egypt into Greece, after being 
corrected of their formality and extrava- 
gance, were Claimed as original natives of 
the land, where they were only re-born. 
But, as the Egyptians never failed to re- 
mind the Grecians of their religious obli- 
gations to them, so does it appear from a 
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very curious passage in Diodorus Siculus, 
ae the Ethiopians boasted to have similar 

laims on the gratitude of Egypt, “for 
thes say that the FE gyptians are a colony 
from themselves, and that Osiris led the 
colony ; meaning that the soil of Egypt is 
only the mud of Ethiopia; that their Cus 
toms, partic’ ularly with respect to the fu- 
nerals of the kings, are a alike - and that the 
shapes of their statues and the forms of 
theirletters are FE thiopian—for of the two 
characters in use among the Egyptians, 
that called the vulgar is learnt by all; 
while the sacred character is intelligi! ble 
only to the priests, wholearn it in mystery 
froin their fathers : whereas all the Ethio- 
pians use this character.”? Thus, then, were 
hie roglyphics nothing more than the com- 
mon written language of Ethiopia; and, if 
this be true (as Diodor us seems tobelieve), 
there can be no doubt respecting the ori- 
gin of the religion. At an age so distant, 
that even the records of Memphis did not 
pretend to reach it. 
queror had taught his worship and cases 
crated his language j in kev pte 

‘Thus much may, I think, be inferred 
from the very scanty information atforded 
us by classical authors, and aconsidevation 
of what are probably the relative ages of 
the antiquities of the two countries will 
confirm the conclusion derived from that 
—e" 

‘A people little removed from the De- 
Juge, and living in dread of its return, 
sought the sides of the mountains, and 
built their habitations in the solid rock : 


sich were the oldest dwelling-places of 
men, the places of their labours, their 
studies, and their worship; and when 
they began, in after times, to build 


temples for their gods, would they not 
naturally make for them some larger ex- 
cavation in the rock, that had so long 
atforded shelter to themselves? > Ifso, and 
I think it indisputable, the sculptured ca- 
verns of Gyrshe, of Derr, and Ebsainbal, 
are of higher antiquity than the columns 
of Thebes, and have received the gods of 
Ethiopia in their progress tow ards the 
north. 1 believed at the time, and do stil] 
believe, as far ascan be judged from rude 
ness of masonry and sculpture, and from 
the mere effect of time on colours, fi- 
gures, and even the surface ofthe hard and 
solid rock, that the smaller of the two ex- 
cavated temples of Dijebel el Berkel is 
mnuch the oldest that I ever saw; older 
hy centuries than those of Nubia or than 
the temple of Bacchus by its side: now 
the few ngures and hieroglyphies vet visi- 
bie there are exactly such as are found i 
greater perfection in Egypt. 
‘ By the same reasons | am led to sup- 

pose that the pyramid, as a sepulchral 
building, had also its origin in Ethiopia. 
The first pyramid is naturally of a later 
date than the first temple. Notthat tombs 
or cairns were not numerous before tem- 
ples were ever thought of, but because 
the construction of a pyramid requires 
more shill and Jabour than a mere excava- 
wuoninarock, Theone, however, would 


soine Ethiopian con- | 








probably fo!’ »w the other at no grear tie 
terval: it is the most natural kind of mo- 
nument, and, in a land of astronomers, 
such an elevation might be of use to them 
in taking their obs ervations. Now, the 
utter destruction and 
many of those at Berkel and El Bellal at- 
test their antiquity ; while those of Egy pt 
do not appear to have been erected abo 
eleven or twelve hundred years cleie 
Christ, when that countrv had been fre- 
quently overrun by the Ethiopians. ‘Lise 
pyranids of Memphis are of a later date 
than the ruins of ‘Thebes.’ 

In travelling towards Malek Tom- 
bol ,— 

‘The dog anubis, having catered for 
himself among the soldiers in the camp, 
trampled and pawed the desert in such for- 
inidable spirits, that a native, greatly agi- 
tated, was heard to exclaim at the sight of 
him—“ women, women, shut up your 
dogs: 
The man 
mounted a horse, 


having given this warning, 
of which he was holding 
the bridle, and consulted his safety. This 
cannot, however, prove, what we have 
never heard to be the case, that lions are 
occasion ally seen, or that the fear of them 
is very generalin this country. The Arab 
seeing an apparently wild animal, to 
which he could give no name, called it, 
for that reason, a lion.’ 

When journeying close by the Nile, 
Mr. Waddington shot at a croco- 
dile lying on a sand bank in the river, 
and was assured by a number of specta- 
tors that the ball struck him; however, 
he retired very quietly into the water, 
and they saw no more of him :— 

‘Mr. Hanbury was afterwards more 
successful. We were floating down the 
river one morning, within sight of Koum 
Ombos, when we observed a crocodile 
within fifty vards of us. He instantly 
fired, and struck itin the side: the monster 
crawled into the water, and then almost 
immediately on shore again. In the mean 
time, we brought the boat as near as we 
could. and the sailors landed with shouts 
after him as they approach, he escapes 
once more into the water. The three 
boldest of them (two Nubians and = an 
Arab) leap in after him; they soon dis- 
cover him, and continue to elude his at- 
tempts to seize them, till one of the Nubi- 
ans suc ceeds in finding hts tail, and so 
drags him on shore. They then beat him 
with a hammer on the head, and a pisto! 
shot was fired into his neck ; all which he 
answered by groans and angry cries, ull, 
atter a long continuance of such trealment, 
he at last died. ‘The operation of skin- 
ing was then begun; and, after taking 
the greater part of the flesh on board with 
them, thev left the rest to the bawks and 
vultures, of which multitudes had been 
long collecting on a neighbouring bank. 
It proved to ‘be a female, and not more 
than ten feet long, though full-grown, and 
old. ‘There were sev eral ballsin the body, 
which it had received from the soldiers at 


don’t vou see the lion is coming!” | 
| ther has any tongue, aiid the one five, and 


_|from the common English gun of 
fee per of | 











different times, and some evidently very 

long ago; they were generally smajj, -, 
there was 2 very lar fe one ‘towards the 
The fatal one, which it had received 
my 
friend, had passed quite throug! h the body, 
and lodged in the skin onthe other r side - 
ind I am quite sure that any part of the 


‘scales, except perhaps those Just on the 





top of the back, is penetrable by by ‘all at 

sixty yards, though the wound may ks 
always be mortal, There was a male 
near, who came to the spot immediately 
alien we had left it, to seek his companion, 
We were su prised to find in its intestine 
about two hundred stones, one or two of 
which were not less than a pigeon’ $ egg, 
[t had a large tongue, of which the tip Was 
fastened to the reof of the mouth, and 
four toes or claws on the fore feet. and five 
on the hinder, contrary to ancient opinion, 
as exemplified In the Vatican, where are 
two sculpture d crocodiles, of which nei. 


the other six, claws, on the hind feet as 
well as the fore. I have given these de- 
tails, because, I helieve, we are the only 
Egyptian traveilers who ever had the for. 
tune to witness the scene described by 
them.’ 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
——F 1 


THE LOLLARDS. 

HAVING in our last given a sketch of 
the story of this truly exce! vnt ro. 
mance, and a few historical extracts, 
descriptive of the manners and customs 
of our ancestors, we do not deem it 
necessary to make any further remarks, 
persuaded that few who have read the 
author’s former works or seen the ex- 
tracts we have made from the ‘ Lol- 
lards,’ will be satisfied with any thing 
less than a perusal of the whole. We 
shall, therefore, only quote a chapter, 
descriptive of ascene between Cobham 
and his daughter after his condemnie 
tion : — 

‘The last hope of the Oldcastles was no 
more. It was certain that the enemies of 
Lord Cobham would be satisfied with 
nothing short of his blood. “The hour was 
alive: dy fixed for his execution, wher he 
received permission to see his son and 
da ughter. He consented to an interview 
with Alice, but he pere >mptorily forbade 
Kdward to approach, from the apprehel 
sion that if saiived to visit him in Mls 
prison, it was but too probable that be 
would not be allowed to go at large. 

‘Cobham felt that the meeting “with his 
daughter would try his resolution ; and 
endeav oured by careful reflection to pre 
pare himself to pass through it ® ith wa 
ness. He was disposed to emulate the 
heroism of John Huss, and Jerome of 
Prague. When he saw the increasing 
numbers of the Lollards, he felt convine | 
that the heroic deaths of his agers 
friends had served the cause m¥ 
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they perished. Exhilerated by the confi- 
deat hope that his fate would be not less 
useful, he overlooked the brief tortures 
which he had to sustain, and, contem- 
lating the mighty and everlasting reward 
on which he doubted not it would be his 
‘immediately to enter, he felt prepared to 
advance to the fatal stake, not with forti- 
tude, but with transport. Lis spirits were 
indeed at times so buoyant, that it was his 
study to guard against apparent exultation, 
lest he should be suspected of ailectation 
—-lest courage should be mistaken for 
bravado. 

‘Such was his frame of mind while oc- 
cupied with the pains which menaced his 
own person, and the consequences which 
must flow from them. But when his 
thoughts rested on the help'exs Alice, who 
must now be left to the precarious protec- 
tion of a brother, destined perhaps, at no 
distant day, to vield his life, as he himself 
was about to do, the cheering visions in 
which his spirit had revelled, ceased to 
elevate him. He forgot the eternal bliss 
of which he expected to partake, to think 
on the dangers which his child had to en- 
counter—the temptations which would as- 
sail, and the miseries which might over- 
whelm. ‘Then, the rapturous glow which 
pious enthusiasm had supplied, ceased to 
warm his anxious bosom; and the firm- 
ness of the man yielded for a season to the 
aifection of the father. 

‘ The policy of seeing his daughter, un- 
der such circumstances, was questionable, 
but he could not deny himself the sad 
luxury of beholding her once more—of 


clasping her again in his embrace, and of 


giving her his parting blessing. He re- 
solved to admit her, and persuaded him- 
self that the consolations which sustained 
him might be imparted to her. At all 
events he decided on making the attempt. 
‘ Alice entered his gloomy apartment 
with a faltering step, and shuddering at 
the sombre appearance of his prison, look- 
ed wildly round as expecting to see him 
already encompassed with the instruments 
of torture or death. He met her,—re- 
ceived her in his arms, and sought to re- 
assure her. His embrace reminded her of 
tuose happy days when she could enjoy 
the ladulgent smile which now dwelt’ on 
tie unrafiled brow of her father, without 
veing constrained to entertain the zhastly 
tagyght that it was enjoved fer the last 
“i ne. But it relieved her, for it produced 
+ how of tears which had before struggled 
‘1 Vain to escape. | 
‘Cobham gazed for sone moments in 
speechless agony on that lovely counte- 
ag Res, lighted up with youthful 
ith, had so often inspired the purest 
‘ This 
doce sad chen ae ae 
ee te he fo ce ae ek to give utter 
eo Me anguish which oppressed his 
ms Ngo ae erty rent ull by a grea 
me vel oh nn the weakness which 
attenmne be Beste and felt competent to 
conide - aiaishing the woe which he 
4" BO Choese but share. 
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««* Alice!’? he exclaimed, -while ten- 
derly lifting her from his bosom he seated 
her by his side, sustaining her with one 
arm—*‘* Alice ! it is not well that we should 
meet thus—Why are you so violently af- 
fected ?”°— 

‘ He paused, as expecting herto speak. 
A deep sigh, and a loos of astonishment 
that a reply could be expected, was all the 
answer he received. 

««« Nay, speak to me,”’ he continued ; 
«| have not asked an idle question.” 

‘ Alice attempted to check her tears, 
and again embraced her parent, replied 
by a new interrogatory—‘f Can my father 
ask why his daughter weeps, whea she 
cumes to see him for the last time?” 

©«e Yes, Alice, IT can; and I wish to 
call vour attention tothe question. I de- 
sire that you search well your mind, and 
tell me what are the real causes of this 
distress. ’ 
have felt for me, has never warmed a 
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shall I not claim congratulation, that there 
remains now but one hour's pain before 
me, and probably not half so much.” 

‘ Alice sighed deeply while he spoke, 
and violent convulsions shook her frame, 
as she revolved in her mind the sentence 
about to be executed upon her father. 

««* Look up,’ said Lord Cobham, ** look 
up my child. When can I hope to die 
better than now? Such is the weakness 
of human nature, that I feel it is but too 
probable that, living, [might acd to the 
sins already cominitted, new ones, which 
death will save me from committing. For 
the pain, it can bear no comparison with 
that which [ must endure through linger- 
ing years of decrepid age, if per.nitted to 
live. Your grief, then, ts sellish, if you 
mourn my release, because it deprives you 
of a protector.” 

‘«Chide me not, my father. It is in- 
deed aseltish woe I feel ; for, tremendous 


/as your suiferings are, they cannot far sur- 


fond and dutiful bosom, but [ cannot see | 
‘lose you thus—to part with you now—to 


that the allection which has evermore dis- 
played itself in my child, can rationally 
account for this deep affliction.” 

es; Ol my father, 13 it nothing that, gaz- 
ingon you now, L must do so with the 
dismal consciousness that ere this hour to- 
morrow, you will be seen no more on 
earth ? Is it nothing, that that smile which 
even when you would chide, still dwells 
upon your countenance, must so soon 
give way to the distortions of agony ?#— 
that the light of those eyes, now so mildly 
bright, must in a few hours be queached 
for ever?” 

‘<* Whatthen? You have known that 
{ must die, even from that hour when rea- 
son first dawned on your mind.” 

«<¢ But | was not prepared, when Tea- 
ven would grant you many happy years, 
to see cruel men devote you to destruc- 
tion.’’ 

‘« They cannot do it, child. This body 
is but the prison of the soul, and their 
foolish malice confers a boon,;—a mighty 
boon. They hasten to set the captive free, 
and terminate all mortal pain. Is it my 
daughter that repines because lam so fa- 
voured 2”’ 

«« T trust,’’ Alice replied, “ that had 
you been permitted to remain till, in the 
due course of nature, age had demanded 
your breath, [ should then have borne 
your Joss with fortitude.” 

«© Reflect to what suifering your kind- 
ness would doom me. You would have 
ine live till old age, sickness, and infirmi- 
ty, waste me by slow degrees,—to sce ne 
die at last. ‘Those ills iny enemies pro- 
pose to spare me.” 

‘« But O! what frightful tortures they 


yrepare! ‘Thy life, alas! is not enough’ 
\ g 


forthem! Ingenious cruelty has studied 
inventions, to surround death with dread- 
ful pain.” 

‘<< Tet them do their worst. Not all 
the contrivances which intolerance can 
call to its aid, will be able to extend the 
torment beyond one hour’s duration; and, 


, +e ey ‘ ¢ . } ‘ oe : i, 
' atler (ue protracted outterings Lhave known, 


PF see Vou 


pass those of your ill-fated daughter. ‘To 


more, not even when Ife ts 
O'! Lam more wretched 


no 
fled, is miserv. 


‘than all the wretched beside, denied as I 


‘shall be, even the mournful 


solace of 
bending over thy lifeless form. Might I 
behold thee like the common dead, me- 


thinks the performance of the last sad du- 
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ties would soothe my broken heart. ‘lo 
kiss thy pale face—to pour fresh flowers 
on thy cold bosom, and deck thee for the 
grave, would make me almost feel that na- 
ture and not cruelty had snatched thee 
from my love,”’ 

‘An officer, who guarded him, here pre- 
sented himself, to announce that one 
without desired to see him, and to con- 
verse with him in private before he should 
be conducted from the prison. “The man- 
ner in which he spoke, told Alice that 
execution was immediately to take place. 

‘Tt is to-day,” she exclaimed, ‘* that 
mv father is tosuffer. I did not think the 
barbarians were quite so impatient for thy 
blood. Even now the miscreant hands 
are ready to seize thee, and—and O ’ts 
too horrible for thought!” 

‘Cobham calinly replied ta the inessage 
which he had just received, that he would 
see the person from whoin it came. Then, 
turning to Alice, he said.—* Yes, [ know 
it all, before this day is closed [ must be 
made immortal.” 

«<* Mercy—mercy!”’ Alice wildly ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ And must it be so soon !”’ 

‘Why not, my child:—Why regret 
that such a lite as l have lately lived is 
now about to close? Far, far remote froin 
thee ; doomed to pine upon the hope that 
thou wert free trom peril, yet galled in- 
cessant!y by the dread that misery mightas- 
sail, ah, say, what was there in a state like 
this, that 1 should wish it lengthened by an 
hour?” ; 

‘** Let me not leave thee, father. While 
[ remain they will not touch thy life, but 
[do know the hour we separate will see 
hee borne to death.’’ 

‘lt, dyin happier days, it might be 
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for him to explain how it happened, that 
« while so many thieves were daily hang- 
ed, so many still remained in the country, 
who were robbing In all places. 
«Although these severities were inef- 
fectual during the reign of Henry the 
Kighth, yet it might be supposed that some 
benefit would have accrued from them at 
ts conclusion, and that the race of robbers 
would have been exterminated. This, 
however, was not the case. In Strype’s 
Annals, there is a letter from a magistrate 





of Somersetshire, to the Lord Chief Jus- | 


. | ’ , ve ° * 
which gives an account of the state | them well through their career; hi 


tice, ! 
of society in that county, during the “ glo- 


rious days of good Queen Bess; and 
such an account as may make us all re- 
jwice, that those ‘ glorious days” have 
Jong since passed away. ‘The magistrate 
writes :—** [ may justly say, that the able 
men that are abroad, seeking the spoil and 
confusion of the land, are able, if they 
were reduced to good subjection, to give 
the greatest enemy her majesty hath a 
strong battle, and, as they are now, are so 
much strength to the enemy. Besides, 
the generation that daily springeth from 
them, is likely to be most wicked. ‘These 
spare neither rich nor poor; but, whe- 
ther it be great gaine or small, all is fish 
that cometh to net with them; and yet I 
saie, both they and the rest are trussed up 
apace.” 

‘The same magistrate, who is a strong 
advocate for the severity of the law, and 
calls the statute for the execution of gip- 
sies, “ that godly edict,’ very unconsci- 
ously lets us into the secret why criminals 
somuch abounded in his time; he says: 
“In which default of justice, many wicked 
thieves escape. For most commonly the 
most simple countrymen and women, look- 
ig no farther to the loss of their own 
goods, are of opinion that they would not 
procure any man’s death, for all the goods 
in the world.’’ 

‘Queen Elizabeth was a great advocate 
for the certainty of punishment, and the 
rigid exertion of the laws. 
which she directed to be made to her Par- 
lament, she says, ‘ a law without execu- 
tion, is but a body without life, a cause 
without an effect, a countenance of a 
thing, and indeed nothing ;’* again, “ the 
making of laws without execution, does 
very much harm, for that breeds 
brings forth contempt of laws, and law- 
makers, and of all magistrates.”’ 

‘This queen, who makes such loud 
Complaints of the non-execution of her 
laws, contrived to execute more than five 
lundred criminals in the year; with which 
humber she was so little satisfied, that she 
threatened to send private persons to see 

fr penal laws executed ‘* for profit und 
galn’s sake.” It appears that her Majesty 
did not threaten in vain; for, soon after 
this, a complaint was made in Parliament, 
‘hat the stipendiary magistrate of that day 
was ** a kind of living creature, who, for 
half a dozen of chickens, would dispense 
¥ith a dozen of penal statutes.” ’ 
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upper story. 


and to treat of the approximate cause of 


| Original Communications. 


EDINBURGH. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
My dear Croney,—Before I proceed 
to the Orkney Islands, it befitteth me 
to send thee a packet by the mail to 
thy city.—I have heard strange ru- 
mours circulated round friend Boyle’s 





bookshop appertaining to some of our 
southern critics and rhymsters. [ wish 


| therto, it has wisely happened that our 
| forefathers, who excelled in the spleen 


and gall line and were famous for tag- 
ging couplets together, were almost 


always removed off this stage to the pri- 





inflated. 


} 


| 


} 
} 
| 





son house of dust and ashes, in time 
enough to acquire a puff of posthu- 
mous fame: Requiescatin pace! But 
alas! my dear Croney, thou wilt find 
the men of Edinburgh more sagacious 
than the ‘wise men of Gotham,’ ~ Se- 
cond sight has inspired the noblest of 
them, and they ery that Sir Walter has 
lived rather too long; the sound of his 
fame’s trumpet is not so strong as it 
was. The very same thiny is, they say, 
dying away in the metropolis. “There 
is master Billy Wordsworth should 
have died years ago. ‘There is master 
laureate Southey, who should bave been 
buried in his own reputation either at 
Saragossa, or in a niche of Thalaba’s 
mosque. Have any of the cockney 
poets been strangled of late? Thou 
must urge the necessity of its being 
done shortly. I lament that the s/ang 
mania has reached the university here 
as well as the fish-market. As thou 
art aware we live in high places, <1 as- 


‘sure thee, despite the tiring flights of 


stone cocklestairs, 1t reacheth even the 
Professor Wilson and his 
under graduates are alike tufected and 
An eminevt lecturer was 
describing the relative positions of teeth 
this very morning, and he designated 
them as bone 7altlers. When he came 


disease in. the tibia, he called it an af- 
fection of the toddler. In galvanising 
the head of a rabbit, when the muscles 
operated, he glanced round his library 
with a smile of triumph aud cried, 
‘that’s the time of day, my pinks!’ 
Even a sentinel corrected my loiter- 
ing steps round the castle, and per- 
tinaciously told me to mauve on, laddie / 
A fnore difficult task could not be 
iven to a translator in our day than 
that he should be employed in trans- 
lating slang into another language. 
Little Kit. Ebony the court scribe aad 
slang-monger for the northern districts, 


| 








declares upon oath, before Constable's 
books, that he is the only man in the 
world capable of doing this, because 
it dies in his way. The editors of the 
French papers might well be puzzled 
in translations from the English papers, 
since an acquaintance with slang is 
now considered in both of our great ci- 
ties us an accomplishment. Friend 
Hogg intimates, ‘that what is written 
after a fashion, will not be long in 
fashion.” Thou knowest the pains con- 
temporaneous authors take in writing 
themselves into popularity, but how 
easily they write themselves out of it 
again. ‘Thou mayst talk of the land o” 
cakes as thou wilt, but the Scotch are 
very foud of substantials. A walk up 
the hill and down again before dinner 
will give a more eager appetite than 
Kitchener’s peristaltic persuaders, A 
short time before Mr. Ballantyne’s 
death, he ransacked all the circulating 
libraries and bookstalls in the three 
united kingdoms for legends and ob- 
solete romances; they say here, for the 
specific gravity of the baronet’s magne- 
tic attraction. Thou canst not imagine 
with how much pleasure I enter the 
courts of judicature and places of pub- 
lic worship; the dispassionate elo- 
auence which their advocates display, 
isat once just and engaging. I have 
beeu gratified with a treat of national 
melody on the pipes by a new can- 
didate, who is expected to eclipse the 
late unfortunate M‘Gregor. When 
aunt Kattie had put her daughter’s 
bairns to bed and fixed mein the m- 
ele nook, she related a curious account 
of the manner of using tea: ‘The 
tirst tea,’ she said, that was sent here, 
came to the Duke of Argyle’s good 
lady as a particular present. The way 
to dress it was more difficult than ye 
ken. A portion was fried in a pan 
with butter and eaten between slices of 
bread or cake. It was considered pro- 
digiously nice! Another portion was 
boiled in a stewpan, and, throwing the 
water away, the leaves were spread in 
plates for her ladyship’s visitors who 
liked delicacies. Some of the domes- 
tics ventured to taste the water, and 
they confessed themselves poisoned. 
An English gentleman arrived at the 
castle who had been in China, and, on 
hearing of the singular process of their 
tea frying and stewing, he put them in- 
to a method of drinking it, but in very 
small cups like thimbles, not exceed- 
ing two at one sitting, deeming it ex- 
travagunt to drink more. What would 
have been thought of Doctor Johnson 
then, who drank, sometimes, ten or 
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twelve large breakfast cups?  How- 
ever, if he loved tea, he did not love ur- 
sa major, the northern constellation, * 


i tt ct tt tt tlt tt ttt 


Few men or women are without par- | 


tialities and prejudices. The lectures 
are so well classitied at the university, 
that a student who comes for know- 
Jedye will find his time fully oceupied., 
Tfow superior is this mode of instruc. 
tion to that pursued in Oxford! Two 
years well studied in Scotland are equal 
to four in England! 

The arts and sciences, their separate 
lecturers, books, and mechanism, are 
concentrated into a circle so agreeably 
and so profitably, that ‘he who runs may 
read 2? T could say something of the 
Hhiterary clan in this bulwark, but [ do 
not approve of anonymous attacks. 
Like a crow, I dislike the very smell of 
powder; your printer, dwelling in Bos- 
well Court, would certainly discover my 
autograph, In conclusion, if we pity 
the heathen for their worshipping a 
piece of wood which is perfectly parm- 
less, in what sate of ignorance must 
our vations be, whose high mettled 
offspring trust all that is valuable and 
endearing to the spring of a_ trigger! 
But,—‘honour!’ cries the exquisite, 
*honour!—a coward ?—nonovur!!’ 

Your's ever, *,*,*. 

P.S. They say aunt Kattie is fami- 
liar with ariolation, and knows all the 
acephalous creatures that are not iden- 
titied in slanderous works; and that 
her next genuflections will unfold the 
secrets of book geomancy witha view of 
bringing many a northern satellite into 
our bemisphere with ‘bydra-hissings 
on each severed head.’ ° 

——wtere - - 
STAGE COACHES THE RUIN OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

(POR THE LTERARY CHRONCLE ) 
Wrra all our indulgence for poor 
huinan nature, we fear that man is but 
an ungrateful being, who is not suffici- 
ently thankful to enjoy the present, 
but is always either looking back with 
regret on times long past, or labouring 
in pursuit of ‘some fleeting good that 
mocks him with the view.’ If we exa- 
mine the history of the world, and of 
our own country in particular, we shall 
not find a single period that was not 
subject of complaint. The author of 
the Lollards tells us, that in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century the 
people were whining at the innovations 
which the whirligig of time was pro- 

* The worthy doctor was more than once 
compared to a Bear himself. And even the 
king had heard that he was an apt representa- 
tive of Gay's ‘Elephant in the Bookseller's 
shep.’ 


! . 
‘ducing: 
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¢; and, from that time till the 
present, some good old times, which no- 
body enjoyed, are made the subject of 
lamentation. How often and how long 
has the financial ruin of our country 
been pronounced. Lord Bolingbroke, 
nearly a century ago, declared that 
* England was on the eve of bankrup- 
ey,’ and, about forty years ago, the 
Earl of Stair concluded a pamphlet, 
recommending some nostrum, by de- 


, Claring, and that too in large capitals, 


that unless it was adopted—* I[ die pro- 
nouncing it, we are ruined,’ 

An historical account of the griev- 
ances of which Englishmen have com- 
plained for the last four or five centu- 
ries, would form a most curious work. 
We should, in some tnstances, under 
circumstauces totally different, find that 
the same complaints have been made, 
while, in others, one age has complain- 
ed of measures being the most ruinous 
when adopted, which, when afterwards 
laid aside, have been declared the only 
means of saving the country. 

But, of all classes of society, the agri- 
culturists have, from time immemorial, 
been the most dissatisfied. The chas- 
tening hand of Providence, in the fail- 
ure of but one year’s produce, 1s met 
with murmuring, while the bounty of 
nature never inspires them with grati- 
tude; and now, when thousands of the 
labouring poor are unable to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger, men, to whom 
want, care, and feeling are alike un- 
known, talk of £ a ruinous abundance,’ 
and of the distress occasioned by ‘an 
excess of production.’ 

We have been led into these remarks 
from having our attention called to a 
tract in quarto, of sixty four pages, 
printed in 1673, entitled ¢ The Grand 
Concern of England explained in seve- 
ral Proposals offered to the considera- 
tion of Parliament.’ The writer makes 
the most bitter complaints of the bad- 
ness of the times among landlords and 
tenants, and says, that ‘ land is a drug, 
which bears little or no price to be let 
or be sold, and what rent it is let for te- 
nants are not able to pay.’ The same 
complaints, after a lapse of a century 
and a half, are now made. The al- 
leged causes and the remedies proposed, 
somewhat differ, for, extravagant as are 
the opinions and wishes of the agricultur- 
ists at the present day, we have not heard 
of any of them attributing their distress 
to stage-coaches or seeking relief in 
their abolition, and making every tra- 
veller become an equestrian. The 
proposal of the famous political econo- 
inist of 1073, iss— 
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‘That stage coaches and caraya, 
(as as they are now elegantly abbr 
vans, be entirely suppressed’ « Thes 
stage-coaches and vans,’ the writer states 
‘are one of the greatest mischiefs that hath 
happened of late years to the kingdom 
mischievous to the public, destructive i, 
trade, and prejudicial to lands, eas 
coaches prevent the breed of good horses, 
destroy those that are bred, and efleming), 
his Majesty’s subjects, who, having used 
themselves to travel in them, have Neither 
attained skill themselves nor bred up their 
children to good horsemanship. There x 
not the fourth part of thesaddle-horses eithe, 
bred or kept now in England that was be. 
fore these coaches were set up, and would 
be again if they were suppressed ; nor js 
there any occasion for breeding or keeping 
such horses, whilst the coaches are conti 
nued. ‘There is no man, unless some po. 
ble soul, that scorns and abhors being con 
fined to so ignoble, base, and sordid a way 
of travelling, as these coaches oblige unto, 
and who prefers a public good before his 
own ease and advantage, that will heep 
such horses.’ 

The writer then proves by a most 
accurate calculation— 

‘That the York, Chester, and Exeter 
stages, (one from each place was at this 
time all that travelled,) each of them with 
forty horses a-piece, carry eighteen pas 
sengers a week from London to either vi 
these places, and, in like manner, as many 
in return from these places to London; 
which come, in the whole, to 1872, in the 
year: whereas, were it not for these 
coaches, at least 590 horses would be re- 
quired to perform this work,’ and he adds, 
that ‘there are not so many horses by 
10,000 kept now in these parts, as there 
were before stage coaches were set up.’ 

The writer next states numerous at 
vantages to be derived from the sup- 
pression of these carriages, and, amoig 
others, the following. He says:— 

‘ Most horses go to grass in the suinmer 
time, which would raise the rents of pas 
ture lands about cities and corporations, 
and other towns upon the roads, which, 
of late years, by means of these coaclits, 
have fallen half in half.’—The suppress" 
of coaehes ‘ will necessarily occasion Me 
consumption of five times the quantit) . 
hay, straw, and horse-corn,that is now ~ott 
sumed; and thus raise the price of ane 
commodities, advance the price of lanes 
and cause rent to be well paid again. I 
every traveller who now goes by 4 ri 
were to ride on horseback, it would wie 
sion the consumption of six times 4s erg 
beef, veal, mutton, lamb, and all we? 
fish, fowl, poultry, and other provis yy 
as is now consumed on the roads: 
such consumption would raise the roe 
lands, and cause better payment a os 
[f it beso, then, that running stage-con 
and caravans is so injurious to the of 
destructive to trade, and the occatt ett 
the fall of rents, it would be wort) he : 
consider what is in them worthy on 
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eountenanced and admired. Men receive 
not benefit by travelling in these coaches, 
for can that way be beneficial to any that 
ninders and destroys trade; prevents the 
consumption of the provisions and manu- 
factures of the kingdom, and thereby 
lowers the rents of landlords? Canagen- 
‘leman receive benefit or advantage by 
saving five pounds per annum ina journey, 
when, by his manner of traveliing, he low- 
ers his own rents three times as much ina 
year as he saves by his journies, by coun- 
fenancing that kind of conveyance that 
hinders the consumption of the products 
of his own estate, and thereby makes his 
tenants unable to pay their rents ? 

‘It is verv observable, that before tliese 
coaches were set up, what with the horses 
Lept by the merchants and other trades- 
men and gentlemen in or near London, 
and the travellers’ horses that came _ to 
London, that city spent all the hay, straw, 
beans, peas, and oats, that could be spared 
within twenty or thirty miles thereof; and 
for a further supply, had vast quantities 
from Henley and other western parts, and 
irom below Gravesend, by water; be- 
sides many ships’ lading of beans from 
Hull, and of oats from Lynn and Boston ; 
and then oats and hay, and other horse 
meat, would bear a good price in that 
inarket, Which was the standard of all the 
markets in England ; but now, since these 
coaches set up, especially in such multi- 
tudes, and those so nigh London, London 
cannot consume what grows withintwenty 
miles of it. ‘Vhe husbandmen, who live 
by the sweat of their brows, in manuring 
the estates of the gentry, they are undone 
by this easy carriage; for it hinders their 
selling their corn, hay, and straw, and 
other the products of their farms; and 
brings down the price of what they sell, 
thereby rendering them unable to pay 
their rents, or to hold their farms without 
considerable abatements ; which, if not 
given them, their lands are thrown up into 
their landlords’ hands, and little or no be- 
het made by them.’ 


This is one of the thirteen proposals 
made by the writer for relief of the cul- 
tivator of grain; his specific for the 
staziers, who § complain for a want of 
relief for their cattle which they had 
before stage-coaches were erected,’ is 
rational enough; it is that of obliging 
people to return to the old— _ 
A se sear of eating suppers, or at least 

C dressing > | he "ESS 
Pee plang ieee 

. e s, they would give 
lo the poor. The increase ‘of the con- 
sumption would raise the rents of Jands as 
ace above what they now do go at, at 
nye caler palen weal 
would be of great edteunua oy an 7 
their own estates, and to th ° ki he “a 
intiation? , 1e kingdom in 


r ° 
We might dwell on several other 


tale of this curious tract, but what we 
“ve quoted is sufficient fer our pure 








pose,—that of showing the general dis- 
position for complaining which pervades 


this nation. * * 
Oo 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
LONDON. 


Tuespay being St. George’s Day, the 
Society of Antiquaries met at their 
apartments in Somerset Place, in pur- 


suance of their statutes and charter of 


incorporation, to elect a President, 
Council, and Officers of the Society 
for the year ensuing. Whereupon 
George, Earl of Aber- | Henry Ellis, Esq., 
deen, 
F. A. Barnard, Esq., 
W. Bray, Esq , j 
Nich. Carlisle, Esq , W. Marsden, Esq , 
Taylor Combe, Esq , Matt. Roper, Esq. ; 
Eleven of the Council, were re-chosen 
of the new Couneil 3 and 
John Caley, Esq., Rt. Hon. Sir C. Long, 


RK. P. Knight, Esq., 








Samuel, Lord Bishop Bart., 
of Carlisle, Samuel R. Meyrick, 
Fras. Cohen, Esq., L.L. D. 
Sir H. Davy, Bart., George © John, Earl 
Chas. Hatchett, Esq., Spencer, 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., | Sir J. E. Swinburne, 
Bart. ; 


Ten of the other members of the Soci- 
ety were chosen of the new Council ; 
and they were severally declared to be 
the Council for the year ensuing. And, 


on a report made of the officers of the 


Society, it appeared that 


George, Earl of Aberdeen, was elected Presi- 


dent ; 
William Bray, Esq., Treasurer ; 
Taylor Combe, Esq., Director ; 
Nicholas Carlisle, Esq., Secretary ; and 
Henry Lilis, Esq., Secretary ; for the yearen- 
suing. . 


The Society afterwards dined toge- 
ther at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great 


Queen Street, according to annual 
custom. 
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CUPID, THE ROSES, AND THE BEES, 

To 

ON a rose tree, in summer, some swect flowers 
CTeW, 

Of their bight purple beauty the roses were 
proud, 

Tlong’d, in my heurt, to pluck them for vou— 

So to Flora and Venus an off ring I vow'd. 








The sun shone so brightly, i thought that he 
might 
Have stolen a ray or two, love, from thine eye ; 
I said that 1 ne’er would believe in the night, 
Since thou would’st light earth, tho’ the sun 
left the skies. 
I thought if the roses thy bosom but press’d, 
It would make them more fragrant and keep 
them from dying; 
For Death would grow gentle on secing thy 
breast, 
And Love, on such pillow, in Elysium be 
lying. 


I thought if the flow’r were twin’d in thine hair | 


How lovely the mixture of purple and gold, 


Fludson Gurney, Esq , 


Hugh Leycester, Esq., 





But pluck them I could not, for bees cluster’d 
there,— 


So Cupid he whisper'd ‘ Sir Lover be bold.’ 


Then he lent me his dart to shoot at the flowers, 
Aud the roses were sav'd, but it wounded 
each bee ; 
So I fancied the sylphs had come down on the 
show’ rs 
To ask little Cupid this favour forme, —L. 
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IMPROMPTU 

On certain of the law profession, who de- 
clined all interference in a case of fraud, whew 
they found that the trickster was a brother. 

ONF, whom a man of law had nick'd, 

That is, to use plain language, trick’d 

In a large sum: ask’d, whether 

His bund would move in’t? * No, indeed, 

Not As,’ said Virtue, * tis decreed, 

They all shall HANG together. * 
April 9, 1822. Prosus. 


LONDON AND BATH. 
To Capt. Ss » Pump Room. 
© Qui plaisir fait, plaisir requiert. 





To one who loves nature in green latticed neoks, 

And to muse like a sumach o’er rippling brooks ; 

To one who lies down in the beautiful shade 

Which the wind and the sunshine in pleasure 
have made, 

These presents come greeting to sprinkle your 
ume 

With a portion of satire in couplets of rhyme ; 

And I forward the feats of this citizen haunt, 

Immortal by Gilpin’s miraculous jaunt ;— 

By the knights and the Templars, the luds and 
the sages 

Ofall nations, tribes, kindred, tongues, customs, 
and ages, 

Dick Whittington’s love for the music of Bow, 

But more for the guild and the gown and the 
show 3 

Dirty Dick of Whitechape!,—Jane Shore of the 
ditch, 

The Lombards,—the Shylocks in Jewry so rich, 

Wat Tyler’s tirades and King Richard's suc- 
CESS, 

Said and sung by Bob Southey in liberty’s 
dress ; 

The fires in East Smithfield, when judges were 
knaves, 

And the papists were bigots, the Protestants 
slaves ;— 


Arcades for Jack Cades are the ton in ourdays, 


And for armour, our moderns wear chokers and 
stays, 

Caparison’d horses, the buckler and shield 

To the spurs and the whip, without horses, 
must yield ; 


| Assignations they form for 2 Sundayly treat, 

| Or a midnight of waltzing with antics and feet ; 

| Eau de vie drops some relish for spiritual fears, 

Some hang chains of drops in their Aoly-made 
ears, 

Some drop before Newgate in endless suspense, 

And dissectors transform them for practice and 
sense. 

How few mothers dream, when their infants they 
nurse, 


That their offspring hereafter receive the laws” 


curse ! 


_ By degrees, sin allures them,—they die in dis- 


grace, 





, And we sigh for the fate of a criminal race ! 





* ¢In the common cause we are all of a 
picce: we hang together. DRYDEN. 
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City meetings are held, and old Billy declares, 

*That Waithman aud Wood are like puppets 
at fairs, 

In the council of London no wisdom ean be 

Unless it is center’d in aldermen we ; 

The council and liv'ry are ignorant men, 

Unfit for a speech and unused to a pen.’ 

Court dinners with sovereigns put under the 
plate, 

What zests to the stomachs preparing to eat ! 

Nise papers of cakes order’d home to their wives 

And the little miss dainties where juxury 
thrives, 

And the master pet lambs, who, by folly con- 
troll’d, 

Kick maa for the swectmeats and paa for the 
gold. 

Wou say, ‘tis delightful in Bath te receive 

Chrons.’ Reviews ! of new books, for your mind 
they relieve.’ 

Of the month’s day, huge piles to your city 
that go, 

The ¢ Monthly’ and ‘ London’ are fav'rites you 
know ; 

Like women that prattle at ease by the fire, 

We are pleas’d with their mag. 1 often desire 

To creep round the abbey, like Jacob, and climb 

With bis angel-like wings up his ladder from 
time ; 

To ride down the Avon in barge full of friends, 

When calmness the sweetness of music attends ; 


Or to wander on flags, with inscriptions of 


men, 

While the service is chanted and echoed again: 

Te meet, at the Pump Room, drink waters and 
swim, 

While the morning-met band play the Marcel- 
Jaise hymn ; 

Or walk to the grove, where the ladies, at eve, 

Their lovers’ attentions exchange and receive : 

Or to sit in a chair to the ball or the play, 

Or visit the Crescent and Circus, or—Jay *. 

To the number of acts which are passed in the 
house, 

That are printed and eaten by pensioner mouse, 

it is whispered the Charleys intend a new bill 

To permit them to sleep and to snore as they 
will ; 

They complain, ‘ that Tom King is abroad with 
bis projects, 

In the persons of Toms, and of Jerrys, and 
Logics ; 

That Tonson was never tormented as they, 

Since the first hour that watchmen stole watches 
away: 

State-watchmen, church-watchmen,monopoly’s 
set, 

Are protected,—ihey snooze in the boxes they 
get -— 

The nation might cal] and its rattles may spring, 

Like bats to their cabinet houses they cling :— 

And shall “ Charley’s, my darlings !—* a’ nod- 
ding at hame !” 

Not be privileged such,—and protected the 
same :’ 

Labienus decides that old Homer was not 

Such a begging pedestrian as Grecians have 
thoughtt. 

And 1 question, if Virgil was born,—as they 
say, 

At the brink of a ditch on a handful of hay. 

You remember a shield for A°’neas was made 

By the Cyclops, which tawny-skinn’d Vulcan 
survey'd ; ; 





* The eloquent preacher of Argyle Chapel zs 
a doctor in divinity, although not generally 
known; but his modesty is such that he does 
not wear the diploma. 
+ See p. 138 ofthe Literary Chronicle, 








So Wellington claims his high trophies of fame, 

And a shield is preparing to honour his name. 

The parks and the streets are illumined with gas, 

And the vot'ries of pleasure shift, jostle, aud 
pass 

Lord Byron still sits on his throne and defies 

The creatures that buz round his poems like 
flies. 

The change in the cents. will compel me to live 

Without sixpence to spare or a farthing to give; 

And all I shall gain by reduction will be 

Just enough for my postman’s box-merited fee. 

But my space is exceeded, my time is far spent, 

I have travelled much farther in ink than I 
meant ; 

So Bunyan began and so Cowper went on, 

Till the Pilgrim, the Task, and the Sofa were 
gone. 

I expect your reply through the Chronicle’s 
page, 

You will write me of Bath and your talents 
engage ; 

Of the Arts, or the Drama, the gardens, parade, 

But the ladies forget not, who flourish or fade ; 

Whose minds are best stored and whose man- 
ner most free 

From attected disdain ?—Ever truly,—your’s, 

P. 
A prilis—the sixth,—in my study,—J ——G. 
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EDWARD AND MARIANNE:—A TALE. 


‘Twas night, and dark was the cloud-mantled 
sky, 
And the bright stars were hid in its dark sa- 
ble hue ; 
The storm was arising, the billows beat high, 
The raven was croaking, the night owl did 
screech, 
And wrecks strewed the rocks—and wrecks 
strewed the beech, 
And the vessels that safe on the sea rode 
were few. 
‘Ah!’ cried Marianne, ‘ah ! ’tis this night that 
my lover 
Returns with his riches from India’s fair 
shore ; 
May the angels of Heav’n around his form hover, 
And save him from storms and the high foam- 
ing wave, 
That opes its recesses and yawns as a grave, 
And save him to bless me once more.’ 


She sighed as she heard the hoarse thunder re- 
sound, 
And saw the dread light’ning flash fast from 
the sky ; 
Old oaks were uprooted and strewed on the 
ground, 
The fair fields were blasted, the fair fields were 
waste, 
And the maiden in agony o’er the path paced, 
That led to the rocks where the waves beat 
so high. 

She trembled, she panted, and flew to the shore, 
To see if her Edward, her lover, was there ; 
She heard the winds rattle, and heard the waves 

roar, 
She saw a ship rise and she viewed it descend, 
And she cried ‘if that’s his—oh! the Heav’ns 
defend—'’ 
At that moment loud groans reached her ear. 


The bark was a wreck aad in pieces was torn, 
And grim Death was devouring the wretches 
in haste ; 
On the just parted fragments the risers were 
borne, 
And some stemm’'d the waves, and some sunk 
below, 





eS 
And harsh were their cries and discordant their 
woe, 
As they sunk to thcir graves in the Ocean 50 
Vast. 
Distracted with terror fair Marianne stood 
On the highest projection the rock could 
afford ; 
And in sad strain she cried, ‘ was it he that I 
viewed, 
With his strong arm outstretched, with his 
strong arm in motion, 
Repelling the waves and the foam of the ocean » 
And she wept and appealed to the Lord. 


‘Oh, my God" cried the maiden— Oh, Father 
of mercy, 
Protect my dear Edward from Death’s poj - 
soned dart, 
If he’s on the sea.—Oh! the billows disperse, ye; 
Bid him fly from the ocean, and fly to my 
breast, 
And there with soft ardour his form shall be 
prest, 
And he'll warm the congealed blood that 
hangs on my heart.’ 


Her face was as snow white, and tottered her 
frame, 

She sprung from the rock, and she sprang on 

the ground ; 

She called on her Edward, she wept forth his 
name, 

She wrung her wet hair that dishevelled was 
flying, 

And far trom the scene of such horror was 
hieing, 

When a sigh pierced her ear,—she returned. 

‘Tis a groan!’ she exclaimed, and flew back 
to the shore, 

‘°Tis the last, perhaps, of my lover's breath ; 
The eyes of my Ldward may greet me no more, 
No more will his soft lip in sweetness press 

mine, 
No more he’ll exclaim, my dear Marianne, I'm 
thine, 

For perhaps he is clasped by death.’ 


Again did she climb to the tall jutting rock 
That hung o’er the vast troubled sea ; 
Her senses received a sad heart-rending shock, 
For a figure in sight seemed to bear for the 
land ; 
She sunk on her knees and she waved her white 
hand, 
And she cried ‘it is he—it is he.’ 
On the moment a figure emerged from a wave, 
And clung to the wreck as in shivers it 
broke 5 
He sunk in the ocean—it oped for his grave ; 
The loud thunder rattled, the storm high arose; 
The night o’er the heav’ns its horror bestows, 
And loud was the raven’s harsh croak. 


Fair Marianne had swooned, and a time sense 
Jess luy, 
On the sand bank that bordered the sea; P 
The moon sudden burst out, and, round shed- 
ding her ray, 
Shot life to the soul of the maiden, who rose 
To witness new horrors and share other woes 
Than before *twere decreed she should see. 


On the beach, not far from her, a form she be- 


held 
Twas a seaman, and clad in the robes of the 
east 5 
She strove to approach it, her feelings rebelled, 
And she shrunk from the object that now wis 
so near 5 
And she gazed in horror and gazed in fear, 
And thus her torn feelings addrest. 
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«Why dost thou, my heart, with such agony 
beat, . 
Why, my breast, dost thou heave as with woe; 
Why does courage forsake me and valour re- 
treat, 
And leave me in sorrow, and leave me a prey 
To the fears that will tear all my left life away, 
¥ s9 
And make me treat hope as a foe‘ 
Relented her fears, and she sprung to the corse, 
‘For the sigh which she heard was the last 
which was breathed,) 
Acain the owl screamed—and the raven croaked 
be] 
hoarse ; 
She turned the cold body, and turned to behold 
A corse that was lovely, a corse that was cold, 
A wretch that no longer its miseries grieved. 


And what was her horror, and what was her 
woe? 
That cold corse was Edward's !—The maid 
stood aghast ; 
She wept, and she sunk on her bended knees 


low ; 

She clasped the corse—and she tore her fair 
hair ; 

Her breast beat with anguish, her sigh was 
despair,— 


In a moment she breathed her last ! 


Now hushed were the winds, and abashed were 
the waves, 
Nor beat they so fierce ’gainst the shore ; 
But shrunk from that spot which was hallowed 
as graves, 
And drew back as with horror, and seemed to 
weep 
For the sad fate of those who, entombed in the 
deep, 
Would be hailed by their kindred no more. 
j.C.P. 








drine Arts, 


BURNS. 
Tue public will be gratified to learn, 
that Mr. Flaxman has produced a 
model of the statue about to be erect- 
ed to the memory of Robert Burns, 
and which has been approved by the 
committee. The poet is represented 
in his native costume, in the attitude of 
contemplative reflection; in his right 
hand is placed the Mountain Daisy, 
emblematical of one of his sweetest 
poems—in his left he holds a roll, on 
which are engraved the words ¢ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,’ a poem equally re- 
markable for its genuine piety and poe- 
ticalsimplicity. The likeness to Burns 
8 very striking, being executed from 
the original portrait, by Nasmyth, pro- 
cured for the occasion, by Mr. Flax- 
man, from the venerable widow of the 
ard. The statue, which is to be co- 
lossal, and in bronze, will be placed 
(by the kindness of the magistrates of 
Edinburgh) in one of the most appro- 


‘priate situations in the New Town of 


that city, 
. Two interesting exhibitions have 
pened during the week, which we re- 
= we cannot do more at present than 
ee very generally. The eighteenth 








annual exhibition of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, is well calcu- 
lated to maintain the reputation which 
this branch of the art has acquired in 
England above all other countries. The 
exhibitions are less numerous, we think, 
than we have seen them on former oc- 
casions, but the artists have been most 
industrious; and Copley, Fielding, 
Turner, Robson, Prout, Varley, with 
several others, have a number of pic- 
tures well intitled to that distinct no- 
tice which we shall, next week, give 
them. 

Mr. Glover, whose facility of execu- 
tion is superior to almost any living art- 
ist, und whose talents place him ina 
very high rank, has, this year, an ex- 
cellent collection of pictures painted 
by himself. The exhibition is filled 
with his own works, with the exception 
of two or three of Claude and Wilson, 
which he places amongst them, to afford 
a standard of comparison. His large 
painting of Tivoli is complete; and, 
considering the size of it, the details of 
landscape beauty with which it is en- 
riched, bold projectings tufted with 
wood and relieved by solemn shadows, 
oushing streams and headlong cata- 
racts, the mount crowned with classic 
ruins, red with sun-light, and the 
peaceful joy of the group in the shadow- 
ed vale,—altogether, the picture must 
be allowed to hold a more powerful 
and pleasing sway over the senses of 
the spectator than any mere landscape 


yetseen. His Fadls of Terni are ad- 


‘mirable for the congenial boldness of 


delineation. He has a highly-tinished 
copy of the celebrated Poussin, in the 
Angerstein Collection, which would do 
very well to illustrate a lecture on the 
style of that painter. The Harrow 
picture, so much admired last year, 1s 
among the present collection, which 1s 
full of attractive and edifying labours 
—equally honourable to the taste and 
industry of the artist, and will prove 
gratifying to the public, and a constant 
source of profitable observation to the 


student. 
— 








Che Mrama. 


Kina’s THEATRE.—The present age 
seems to be one of a very levelling prin- 
ciple so far as regards matters of taste. 
We have Shakespeare’s matchless plays 
converted into operas,—new tragedies 
that are admirable provocatives to 
mirth,—comedies which we can see as 
gravely as a trial for murder, at the 
Old Bailey,—and farces at which no one 
laughs but the author, (and that only 
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previous to their performance) and the 
actors, who do it professionally, as long 
as they are permiited ; but the changes 
adv not stop here; we have mere con- 
certs, in which there is scarcely any sa~ 
cred music, called Oratorios; and, last- 
ly, we have the music of an oratorio 
converted into an opera in the piece 
produced at this theatre on Tuesday 
night, entitled Pietro L’Ermita, the 
music of which is from Rossini’s orato- 
rio of Moses in Egypt. Now, as Peter 
the Hermit would not do for an orato- 
rio, nor Moses for an opera, in this 
country, since moralities and mysteries 
have been abolished, the adapter of 
this piece has changed the names. 
The characters were thus represented: — 

Noraddin, Sultan of Egypt, Signor Zuc- 
chelli; Orosman, son of Noraddin, Signor 
Curioni; Ismen, Minister of the Sultan, 
Signor Cerutti; Peter, the Hermit, Signor 
Cartoni ; Lusignan, Signor Begrez; Fati- 
ma, the Sultana, Signora Ronzi de Begnis ; 
Agia, daughter of a noble crusader, se- 
cretly married to Orosman, Signora Cam- 
porese ; Constance, wife of Lusiguan, Sig- 
nora Graziani. 

The Noraddin of the opera is the 
Pharaoh of the oratorio; Peter, the Her- 
mit, is substituted for Moses, and Lu- 
signan for Aaron. The time is altered 
from the second period of the Jewish 
history to the eleventh century of the 
Christian era; aud, by astroke of the 
pen, the Jewish captives are converted 
into Christian crusaders. Some slight 
verbal changes are made, though the 
whole poem ought to have been new 
modelled, and every sentence of it, that 
in any way appeared to form a part of 
scriptural history, or in which the reli- 
gious language of scripture was em- 
ployed, ought to have been re-written; 
atask which might have been accom- 
plished by a very frugal expenditure 
of time and talent. 

The history of the crusades are full of 
the must interesting recollections, and 
certainly some admirable stories might 
be made out of it; but the adapter of 
this opera has not been very successful. 

Peter is supposed, after being routed in 
the plains of Nicea, to have been made 
prisoner, with Lusignan and a number of 
his followers, by Noraddin, the Sultan of 
Egypt. While he is here, Agia, the 
daughter of anoble Crusader, becomes 
attached to Orosman, the Sultan’s son, 
and is secretly married to him. The 
Christians are ransomed, and the Sultan is 
induced to hasten the departure of the 
Christians, in consequence of extraordi- 
nary signs, which he imputes tothe su 
pernatural power of the Hermit. Orasmah 
lainents this decision, as his Agia fears to 
stay behind her countrymen, and he pre- 
vails on his father to recall it. New wons 
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ders are wrought. In addition to the 
common artillery of the skies, a shower of 
fire descends on Egypt; fresh intreaties 
are made, which Fatima, the Sultana, J 
strengthens with all her influence. No- 
raddin is inflexible; the Crusaders secretly 
collect ships; atthe moment of their flicht 
they are discovered and pursued by the 
Saracens, who have to pass a bridge in 
their onset. This frail edifice is unequal 
to sustain such a crowd, and, whilst the 
crusaders are seen opening their canvass to 
a favouring breeze, the Sultan and _ his 
guards are all struggling against the hor- 
rors of a watery grave. 

This isthe story, and, however feeble 
it may seem, we cannot but give great 
praise to the music; and we believe 
that, since Mozart, there has been no 
drama of morestriking merit performed 
in this country. It is perhaps improved 
by its change into an opera, for Ros- 
sini’s genius is not well adapted to sa- 
cred music, in the common acceptation 
of that term. There is scarcely a move- 
ment in this drama which does not pos- 
sess very high merit. The quartett 
Mi manca la voce,’ Camporese’s air 
‘Tutto mi ride interno,’ and the chorus 
*All’etra, al ciel,’ will probably be 
among the leading favourites. The 
pieces introduced, which are not to be 
found in the oratorio of Mose, are the 
song by Noraddin, *Taci, o regina;’ 
the duet by Noraddin and Fatima, 
*“Fremo, o ciel ;’ and, we believe, the 
song in the second act, beginning *Un 
crescente mormorto ;’ but they are all, 
apparently, the composition of Rosini. 
Signor Zucchelli, who represented No- 
raddin, and appeared for the first time 
in this country, is a bass singer of very 
remarkable powers. His voice is not 
so mellow as some we have heard of 
that class; but it possesses great depth, 
compass, and flexibility. He sings per- 
fectly in tune, and has the faculty of 
always making himself heard distinctly, 
and of predominating over the orches- 
tra, yet without the least apparent ef- 
fort. He is evidently a good musician. 
His style would adinit of greater retine- 
ment; but that is a point not to be de- 
termined by one specimnen, and the 
want of self-possession might take 
away the power, in that respect, of 
doing himself justice. Altogether, he 
is decidedly a great acquisition to this 
stage, and we suspect one of the best 
singers of his class in Europe. The 
other characters were extremely well 
sustained. The merit of Ronzi de 
Begnis, in comic opera, is familiar to 
the public, and she loses nothing by her 
transition to the serious drama. But 
Camporese is particularly in her ele- 
ment there: her just taste and expres- 
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sion in singing, with her tenderness and 
pathos in acting, drew the repeated 
plandits of the audience. Sig. Cu- 
rion distinguished himself particularly; 
and Begrez discovered equal taste aud 
more power than usual. The voice of 
Cartoni does not always blend well with 
the orchestra, but he is an able and use- 
ful performer. All showed a desire to 
be effective, and to do the composer 
justice. The great fault of the opera 
is its extreme length, and it must be 
considerably curtailed to render it po- 
pular, The scenery and dresses were 
very splendid. 

A divertisement between the acts in- 
troduced M. Paul, the leading favourite 
of Paris, for the first time to an Eng- 
lish audience, and he was greeted with 
a warmth of applause which, for a few 
moments, embarrassed and impeded his 
exertions. In agility and grace we have 
seen nothing more perfect than M. Paul. 
The elasticity of hisspring is admirable, 
and the play of his limbs, as he seems 
ulmost to float in the air, i¢ one of the 
most picturesque objects imaginable. 
His style, perhaps, is less commanding 
than that of M. Albert, but in his own 
manner nothing can excel him, Made- 
moiselle appeared with him, for the first 
time this season, and performed with 
her usual ability. M. Albert, we hear, 
takes leave of England for a short pe- 
riod (for the gaiety of Paris would suf- 
fer eclipse, if deprived at one time of 
him and M. Paul), and carries with 
him the regret of all admirers of his art. 


Drury Lane.—On Monday night, 
Mr. Kean returned to this stage from 
a country excursion, and attracted a 
better house than we have seen since he 
left town, to witness his performance of 
Richard the Third. 1u the early scenes 
we thought him unusually tame, and 
many passages which we have previ- 
ously seen him deliver with good effect, 
passed unnoticed; as the tragedy, 
however, proceeded, he improved, and 
was as powerful in the last two acts, as 
we have ever seen hin, 

On Wednesday, Mr. Kean played 
Osmond, in The Castle Spectre, and, 
though it is a character in which he has 
little to do, yet he certainly elevated it 
much by his excellent acting; but the 
other characters were not well cast, and 
the play went off rather heavily. 

On Thursday night, Mr. Braham 
commenced a new engagement at tuis 
theatre, in the character of the Seras- 
kier, in the opera of the Siege of Bel- 
grade. He was warmly greeted on his 
appearance by the audience, who just- 





ly anticipate a renewal of those ‘plea- 
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sures to which he has so often contri. 
buted. Ile was in very fine voice, and 
gave the several songs in his best style, 
He was excellently supported in ‘the 
parts of Lilla and Katherine, by Ma. 
dame Vestris and Miss Forde. The 
former has long been a favourite, and 
the latter is improving so rapidly, as to 
promise a high reputation, 

Covent Garpen.—On Monday 
night Julius Cesar was adinirably 
played at this theatre; and the house, 
crowded to the very ceiling, sufficiently 
attested that the taste of the public 
for sterling performances is what jt 
should be, and that when the managers 
of our national theatres deviate from 
their plan of allowing the entire inter- 
est of the evening to ceatre in one Der 
former, they will tind the public to 
be as liberal and generous as in the 
proudest days of our theatrical annals, 
Mr. C. Kemble played Mark Autony; 
Mr. Young, Brutus; and Mr. Mac- 
ready, Cassius. We will not describe 
any particular excellence; from the 
beginning to the close the whole per- 
formance excited the most intense in- 
terest, and the curtain fell amidst the 
reiterated plaudits of the audience, 
Cherry and Fair Star followed. The 
brilliancy of this romance maintains 
its popularity, and we anticipate no 
change in the after-piece for the re- 
inainder of this season. 

On Thursday evening General 
Burgoyne’s opera of The Lord of the 
Manor was revived, Miss Stephens 
taking the part of Annette, and Miss 
Tree that of Sophia; and several songs 
foreign to the piece were introduced. 
We never heard Miss Stephens sing 
better, and she played with more spi 
rit and effect than ever; ‘ We're a’nod- 
din’ was sung by her three times ; and 
her entire performance gave universal 
pleasure. Miss Tree also sang and 
played sweetly; and Mrs. Liston, as 
Peggy, received deservecly much ap- 
plause. Of the male characters, that 
of young Contrast, by Mr. Jones, was 
most ably supported ; indeed, we cals 
not conceive that it could be better 
personified: and Mr. Pyne, as Rashly, 
gave geueral satisfaction. The other 
characters were well filled; yet the 
opera in itself bas little interest, pt 
but for the skill of the performers au 


‘the introduction of favourite songs, *° 


should not expect its frequent repeti- 
tion. The system now adopted at this 
theatre of throwing the whole ene ; 
of the company into every piece, | € 
serving of the highest praise. 
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Hiterature and science. 
Sin Sidney Smith has presented to the 
Bodleian Library, through the Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxtord, a 
firesimile of an ancient Greek iuscrip- 
tion, on a gold plate, found in the ruins 
of the ancient city of Canopus; and 


the line in the Mediterranean, 

English Literature in Poland.—Thie 
English literature is more and more 
gaining ground in Poland. During 
the preceding year there appeared 1D 
print Lord Byron's Bride of Abydos, 


translated by Count Ostrowski; and | 


lately Sir Walter Scott's Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, translated by Mr. Drod- 
ziuski, who is at present the most dis- 
tinguished young poet in Poland. Of 
works that are yet preparing for publi- 
cation are Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of 
the Luke and Lord Byron’s Corsair, 
both by Mr. Sienkiewiez, who last 
year lived for some time in Edinburgh. 
Besides, in the Polish periodical writ- 
ings, there appear very often inserted 
many extracts made from the works of 
thesetwo authors, as well as from those of 
other celebrated English poets. Trans- 
luted into Polish are Cam pbell’s Lochiel 
and Mr. O’Counor’s Child; Lord By- 
ron’s Fare thee Well; and also, dif- 
ferent fugitive pieces of poetry. Ossi- 
an’s poems had got in Poland a great 
many translations; and since the time 
of Krasickiand Tymieniecki, who first 


made thein known to their countrymen, | 


they daily multiplied by thé particular 
predilection of some promising young 
poets for that species of poetry. Such 
is the progress of our literature in Po- 
land. The ancient stock of our litera- 
ture in that country, Consisting of spe- 
emenus from Dryden, Milton, Pope, 
[homson, and many others, gets them 
a continual increase. —Shakespeare’s 
plays are an object of study in Poland, 
und the principal ones are very often 
performed upon the stage at Warsaw, 
Wilna, Cracou, and Lepol.—The Poles 
ving cultivated for a considerable 
while, and with an exclusive taste, the 
French literature, appear at present to 
direct their attention to that of the 
English, 

The Arctic Expedition.—On the 9th 
March last, at six o'clock, a.m. a 
“ountryman, who was employed ga- 
thering sea-weed on Irris shore, in the 
* gah paren county of Done- 
=" a bottle which had been 

D out by his Majesty’s ship Fury, 
nw. ein lat. 62. 8. N. long. 62. 
’ countryman, anxious to 


conceiving it contained something which 


broke it, and found a paper, on which 
wus inserted the following, in seven dif- 
ferent languages:— 

| His Majesty’s ship Fury.—Set off 
July, 1821, lat. 62. 8. N. long. 62. 27. W. 


pe 
imight be valuable to him, tstantly 


1: .| At one, p. m. moderate breezes from the 
also a book printed on board a ship of | 


_northward, dull misty weather. Hecla in 
company.  £W. Parny, Commander.’ 

This paper he gave to Mr. Chiches- 
ter, who immediately transmitted it to 
the Admiralty. The shore where the 
bottle was found is in lat. 55. 15. N. 
long. 7. 28. W. 


The Wee. 


‘ Floriferis ut apes in saliibus omnia limant, 
‘Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUs. 
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Royal Sports.-- The Amusements of 
the British monarchs have undergone 
as great a revolution as the states they 
have governed, since the commence- 
ment of the 14th century, when (says 
the author of the Lo/lards) the expenses 
of a British monarch appear to have 
been augmented by his devotion to the 
undignified game of tossing up head or 





tail, or § cross and pile,’ as it was then 
‘called; and when an entry like the fol- 


lowing was not considered degrading 
or extraordinary :—* Item, paid to the 


| 

| 

re . . 

| king himself, to play at cross and pile, 








by the hands of Richard de Mereworth, 
the receiver of the treasury, twelve- 
pence.’ 

French Eclipse. —A Frenchman, who 
happened to bein England at the time 
of a total eclipse of the sun, assured 
the people whom he saw looking at it 
with attention, that it was not to be 
be compared to a French eclipse. 


Oliver Cromwell.—The spot where 
the real body of this celebrated man 
was deposited yet remains a mystery. 
It has been stated either to be in 
Naseby Field, where he gained a great 
victory, or in the middle of the inclosed 
ground in Red Liou Square, Holborn, 
where, not many years since, an obelisk 
stood, 

Louis XV.—The Count de Charo- 
lois, one of the princes of the blood, in 
the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, was 
remarkable for the ferocity of his man- 
ners, having sacrificed the lives of seve- 
ral of his servants upon trivial occa- 
sions, and as frequently obtained a par- 
don from Louis, upon his representa 
tion that it was the effect of accident. 
At length, Louis, justly shocked at the 
frequency of his applications, on grant- 
ing him a pardon, accompanied it with 
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these words— here is your pardon; but 
be assured, [ have also a pardon ready 
for any person who shall kill you.’ 
The prince forcibly felt the denuncia- 
tion of his sovereign, aud refrained 
from such saaguinary couduct. 


A young lady having purchased an 
assortment of music at a warehouse, si- 
tuate in the western part of the metro- 
polis, on returning to her carriage, re- 
collected a piece which she had neglect- 
ed to buy.—* Sir,’ said she, * on re-en- 
tering the shop, ‘there is yet one thing 
which I had forgotten, and which I 
now require you to give me.’—* And 
what is that?” inquired the young mu- 
sic-seller, ‘It is, sir, * One kind NKiss 
before we part,’”’—the gay youth, 
vaulting instantaneously over the table, 
saluted the fair stranger. 


Table of the Population of Great 
Britain, in every tenth year of the last 
and present century, extracted froin 
Parliamentary papers :— 

Yrs. Eng. & Wales. Scotland. 
1700 .... 35,475,000..1,048,000.. 
1710 .... 5,240,000.,1,270,000.., 
1720 5,565,000. .1,390,000.. 
1730 .... 5,796,000,.,1,309,000.., 
1740 6,054,000, .1,222,000.. 
1750 .... 6,467,000..1,403,000.. 
1760 .... 6,736,000..1,363,000.. 
1770 .... 7,428,000..1,424,000.. 8,862,007 
1780 .... 7,;953,000..1,458,000.. 9,411,000 
1790 . 8,675,000. . 1,567,000. . 10,242,000 
1801 .... 9,163,000..1,649,000..10,317,000 
1811 ....10,488,000..1,865,000,. .12,353,000 
1821 .,..11,977,663..2,092,014.. 14,069,647 
Veronese Innkeepers’ Bill. —We 
copy the following from the circular of 
un innkeeper at Verona,in Italy. That 
the accommodation which his house af- 
fords may be made known to travellers 
from different nations, he publishes 
his address in the Italian, German, 
French, and English languages: the 
latter translation we give verbutim et 
literatim, as it will no doubt entertain 
our English readers :— 

‘ Circulatory.—The old Inn of London's 
Tower, placed among the more agreeable 
situation of Verona’s course, belonging at 
Sir Theodocius Zignoni, restored by the 
decorum most indulgent to good things, of 
life’s eases, which are favoured from every 
arts liable at Inn same, with all object that 
is concern’d conveniency of stage-coaches, 
proper horses, but good foragers, and 
coachhouse ; Do offers at Innkeeper the 
constant hope, to be honoured from a great 
concourse, where politeness, good genius 
of meats, to delight of Nations, round ta- 
ble, Catfee-house, hackney-coach, men 
servant of place, swiftness of service, and 
moderation of prices, shall arrive to ac- 
complish in Him all satisfaction, and at 
Sirs, who willdo the favour honouring 
hin a very assur’d Kindness.’.—Durham 
County Advertiser. 


Total. 
6,532,000 
6,510,000 
6,955,000 
7,105,000 
7,286,000 
7,870,000 
8,099,000 
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Avdbertisements. 

This day was published, corrected to the present 

time, 

Printed on a shect of drawing-paper, withe m- 
blematic Ornaments, handsomely coloured, 
price 5s.; on canvass, in a neat case for the 
pocket, 8s.; on canvass and rollers, 10s. 


THE BARONETAGE CHART 


for 1822 —This Chart contains a complete List 
of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, alpha- 
betically arranged, with the following particn- 
jars ef each Member of the English Baronet- 
age :—Name; Date of Creation; Number in 
Descent ; Age; whether Married, Bachelor, or 
Widower ; number of Children living, Male 
and Female; Privy Counsellors; Knights Grand 
Crosses, and Knights Companions of the Bath ; 
Members of Parliament, and Sheriffs of Coun- 
ties. It also shews by what means the Title 
was obtained: that is to say, whether by Naval, 
Military, Legal, or other Services; and states 
the Century to which each Baronet can trace 
his Paternal Ancestry: thus exhibiting, at one 
view, mucli interesting information, and form- 
ing, upon the whole, a complete Baronetage in 
miniature. 

Also, The PEERAGE CHART for 1822, 
printed uniformly with the above, and embel- 
lished with the Coronets of the several Orders 
of Nobility, tastefully coloured. 

Printed for G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, Ave- 
Maria Lane; and W. Sams, St. James’s Street. 





Jn the press, and speedily will be published, 
in 4 vols. 8vo. 
A New Translation of the EPISTLES 
of the APOSTLE PAUL, with an EXPOsI- 
* TION and NOTES. 
By the Rev. THOMAS BELSHAM. 
Minister of Essex Street Chapel. 

Printed fox R. HunrTerR, 72, St. Paul’s 

Church yard. 


Porson's Eurtpides, with Index. 

In 8vo. price 14s. boards, a new edition of 
EURIPLDIS HECUBA, ORES- 
TES, PHQENISSZ, et MEDEA, Quatuor ex 
Euripidis Tragzediis, ad fidem manuscriptorum 
emendate, et notis instructe. Edidit RICAR- 
DU$ PORSON, A.M. Editio correctior, cui 
tres Indices accedunt. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Wuirra ker, 13, 
Ave-Maria-lane. 

Of whom may be had, separately, 
Porson’s Euripidis Hecuba, 8vo. price 4s. sewed. 
Orestes, 3s. 

Pheenisse, 3s. 
Mede, 3s. 
Also, lately published, 

Excerpta e Poetis Grecis, in Usum Studio- 
se Juventutis ; cum Notis Philologicis. Edi- 
dit M. Hodge, A. M.—Pars Prima. 8vo, price 
10s. 6d boards. 


On the 30th instant will be published, price 6s. 


Tae NEW EDINBURGH RE- 
VIEW, No. IV. for April, 1822. 

CONTENTS :—1. Marquis of Stafford’s Im- 
provements in Sutherland—2. Faustus, by 
Goethe —3. Burton’s Antiquities of Rome.—4. 
Davis's Annals of the Dispensary for Children. 
5. Agricultural Distress —6. The Poor Laws of 
Seotland —7. Views of Society in America.— 
8. Bishop Tomline’s Life of Pitt —9. Essays on 
Good Living—10. Hibbert on the Shetland 
Islands.—11 Halliday’s History of the House 
of Guelph —12. Memoirs of Music.—13. fre- 
ijand’s France for the Last Seven Years.—14 
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Lumsden’s Journey from India —15. Life of 
Adam Blair—16. State of the Nation.—17. 
Postcript relative to Lawrence’s Lectures on 
Physiology —15. List of New Publications.— 
19. Literary and Scientific Information of 
Works in the Press and preparing for Publica- 
tion. 

Printed for Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh ; 
and G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane ; 
and sold by Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; W. 
Sams, St. James's Street; and J. M. Richard- 
son, Cornhill, London: also, by J, Parker, Ox- 
ford; Deighton and Sons, Cambridge; and J. 
Cumming, Dublin. 





New Translation of Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
This day was published, in 8vo. price 8s. bds , 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, newly 


Translated into English, from the Greek Text 
of SCHNEIDER. 
By a MEMBER of the UNIVERSITY of 
OXFORD. 
Printed for MUNDay and SLuaTTEeR, Oxford ; 
and G. and W. B. Wuiitrraker, Ave-Maria 
Lane, London. 





On Saturday, April 27th, will be published, (at 
8d. in London, every Saturday Morning ; and 
ls. if sent free by post on Saturday Evening 
into the country;) a new Weekly Literary 


Journal, to be called 


THE MUSEUM, or Recorp of 
LITERATURE, FINE ARTs, SCIENCE, AN- 
TIQUITIES, THE DRAMA, &c. &c. 

Persons residing in the country, who are not 
particularly desirous of having the work on the 
day of publication, may receive the numbers, 
at 8d., through their booksellers or agents. 

PROSPECTUS. 

The truth of the celebrated remark, that © Art 
is long, Lie short,’ cannot be exemplified bet- 
ter than by a reference to the multiplied pro- 
ductions of the ever active Press. To peruse 
even cursorily the various publications, which 
issue from that mighty engine, is a labor im- 
practicable to those who live in the busy hum 
of men, or are engaged in the duties of a less 
active, yet not quite secluded, life. They alone, 
who can and will devote their life to the love 
of letters, may attempt the task. By the labours 
ofsuch men, who to continued toil unite pow- 
ers of reflection and discernment in selection, 
must they, who feel the wish, yet want the time, 
to keep pace with the march of human intellect, 
hope to be made acquainted with the matter, 
manner and merit of almost every work, placed 
otherwise beyond their reach. 

The number and variety of Publications pro- 
fessing this object, and already in full activity, 
might deter us from a path so beaten, did we 
cherish a hope that we could produce, in the 
Museum, a work ditfering in some important 
features from contemporary publications. 

In the ungracious task of introducing our- 
selves to the public, we will not affect a modesty 
which we do not feel, and which, if felt, would 
be out of place. Unless we anticipated success 
by other qualities than a questionable modesty, 
we should scarcely venture to enter the lists 
with other competitors for public patronage. 

This work will be devoted to 

Ist, GENERAL LITERATURE, including Re- 
views of Books and Essays on Men and Manners. 

2d, The BELLES LETTRES and FINE ARTs. 

3d, SCIENCE and PHILOSOPHY. 

4th, ANTIQUITIES and BIOGRAPHY. 

oth, VARIETIES and Faceria, including Po- 








etry, &c. 
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sent, from the choice of subject, intrinsic merit 
or celebrity of the author, a fair claim to Public 
notice. 

In the ORIGINAL Essays will be discovered 
the wish to imitate the best models of the Au. 
gustan age of English Literature, with occa. 
sional deviations in favour of the lighter graces 
of the modern school. 

Under the bead of the BELLEs Lettres ig 
comprehended, of course, the DRaMa. From 
this branch of Literature, if not equal, at least 
second Only, to the Epic, although an extraor. 
dinary revolution in modern taste has with. 
drawn some portion of public regard ; still it 
merits, and will obtain from us, considerable 
attention, less as mere matter of news, than as 
a Subject connected with the cultivation of the 
powers of thought, so fully developed in the 
language of the stage. 

To descant on the importance of the Frye 
ARTS were needless. It is sufficient to ob. 
serve, that their state in this country promises 
a never-failing supply of topics for the pages of 
the MuUsEUM. 

In this age of varied research and ardour for 
Experimental Philosophy, when each day un- 
folds discoveries, conducive to the comfort of 
life or gratification of taste, SCIENCE offers to 
the Journalist an extensive field. The record 
of such advances in knowledge will be convey. 
ed in familiar language, and divested, as far as 
possible, of the dry techmicalities of abstract 
Science. 

If a portion of its pages were not devoted to 
ANTIQUITIS, in their most comprehensive 
sense, the Museum would be unworthy of its 
name; and on the head of BroGrapuy it is 
hoped, for the cause of Literature in general, 
that the subjects may be few and far between ; 
yet, as the period arrives, when the stars, which 
grace our present sysiem, drop, one by one, 
from the scene, which they have illumined by 
the rays of genius, we should be wanting in the 
best feelings of our nature, could we witness 
their setting without paying a tribute to their 
former splendour. . 

It remains only to add, that it is hoped the 
principle on which the Museum is undertaken, 
is such as to justify some pretensions to public 
favour! which, if merited, will be obtained ; 
but which it were vain to expect, if unde 
served. 

The Museum will be neatly printed on the 
largest sized sheet, in the Quarto form, contain- 
ing sixteen Pages, or Forty-eight co:umns, and 
will be delivered early on Saturday, in and near 
London. 

Orders for this Paper will be received by 
Mr. MILLER, 69, Fleet Street ; Messrs. SimP- 
KIN and Co., Stationers’ Court; and all other 
Booksellers in Town and Country.—It may re 
be procured regularly by giving a general G " 
to all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks ° 
Roads, in the same manner as for any News 

aper, Magazine, Xc. 

P ‘7 Ail Advertisements are requested ¥P 
sent to Mr. MILLER, 69, Fleet Street, oF eet 
Printer, A. J. VaLpy, Red Lion Court, 
Street, where also Communications ad 


to the Editor may be sent. 


° ’ 
London :— Published by J. Limbird, 355, Str 
two doors East of Ereter Change; to ‘castor’ (vo 
tisements and communications * for the Souter, ™ 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold ane by Marshat, 
St. Paul's Church Yard ; Simpkin mith 42, Duke 
Stationers’ Hall Court; H.and W. Gms a; he 
Street, Grosvenor Square. and WW, ea ag Mall i 
Duke Street, Portland Place; — nge j an oy 
by the Booksellers at the Royal Erchants 1g py 
all other Booksellers and Newsvenders. 














The Reviews will be of such works as pre- 


Duridson, Old Boswell Court, Carcy Stree 
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